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WITH GRATITUDE TO GOD 


AS THE INTENSIVE PERIOD OF THE UNITARIAN® Scat abana 
CAMPAIGN CLOSES 


ERNEST G. ADAMS, Chairman 


OR this opportunity —to rally to the Cause for which our Churches 
stand; to invigorate our denominational agencies so that our organized 
| effort may be more effective; to inspire our Unitarian people with a 
deeper sense of the importance of their own church. life; to change our 
general estimates of the relative importance of religion and a host of other 
interests; to engage in a special act of public service that shall make our 
Churches more useful and influential in the American life; to serve 

God as partners with Him in world-making—we are thankful 


O each church, to each contributor, to each worker, to each well- 
wisher, the Unitarian Campaign Committee extends its gratitude 


feet E Campaign has meant real consecration and many genuine sacri- 
It has meant a new spirit, a stronger loyalty, a higher hope. 
And now as we near the end with every assurance of success, it means 
a profound satisfaction to all who have been an active and sympathetic 
With gratitude to God, “from Whom all blessings flow,’ we 


now turn to our larger Campaign, our Great Adventure in the spir- 


itual life of the Nation. 
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A Difficult Thanksgiving 


OME THINGS we are thankful for; and other 
S things as we contemplate them make it very 

hard for us to write this piece for Thanksgiv- 
ing. We feel like saying at least we can thank God 
for the bounties of nature. Indeed, we can thank 
Him for all good. But there is a reservation. As 
we regard this nation we are in a very strange spirit. 
When we thank any one for a favor,—and of course 
that includes God as chief of all our benefactors,— 
we like to do it with real virtue and consistency. 
We do not believe that any one, least of all God, 
cares about our thanks if we have not made some 
use of the good which we have received and for 
which we are saying our pretty words. Do you feel 
that way about it? 

The principle of a sound Thanksgiving is that we 
Shall make a satisfactory showing of the gifts and 
opportunities which we have enjoyed when we ex- 
press our sense of gratitude. Thanksgiving must 
be worthily done. To be grateful and yet to be as 
one who has missed the great opportunity with 
every means provided and in hand, is among human 
beings the worst of bad manners; and manners have 
always a kinship with morals. What of this year? 
Have we kept our loyalties, our ideals, our services, 
our country’s war-time vows, up to the grateful 
mark, so that we can turn our honest hearts to the 
Almighty like upstanding, forthright men and 
women and youth? 

For our part, we are half-ashamed to go before 
God and thank Him. In his Sovereign Majesty, in 
the beauty of His holiness, the austerity of His love 
and goodness and compassion for His needful chil- 
dren, who are we that we dare offer lip service from 
our cooled hearts, our unwilling hands, our wilful 
isolation, our minding of our own things? What 
does God say about such business? 
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With reverence we ask if it were not better to 
pass this wonted season; or were it better to make 
it a season of new resolve. Let us say we will be 
our old selves, as in the days when we were im- 
pelled by nobleness, when we heard the cry of starv- 
ing children, when we went to nations that were 


being murdered and saved them, when we arose in — 


the morning to read some new word from the Presi- 
dent that carried us on in our redeeming work, 
under God, for the whole world. What a wonderful 
Thanksgiving we had in 1918! 


The New Attitude 


EST THE MEANING of their great devotion be 

lost in the multitude of expressions of joy and 
marvel at the success of the Unitarian Campaign, 
we pause here to give full meed to those larger and 
more abundant congregations which for the great 
purpose willingly took the great apportionments 
the Campaign assigned to them, knowing that the 
Stipulated sums were far in excess of what could 
rightly be expected of them. We desist from giving 
these churches by name. 
cepted the high mark of their calling and have 
pressed toward it to this hour. 

By their example, more than we can understand, 
the lesser amounts were freely assumed by congre- 
gations throughout the country, and the number of 
them which have exceeded their quotas is one of 
the most glorious facts in our long Unitarian his- 
tory. A graphic story of the contributions appears 
in this issue. The time has been extended in many 
cases, and the Headquarters men are confident that 
the complete sum of three millions will be sub- 
That will be an historic achievement. 
Those who recall the first meeting of a few repre- 
sentatives of the several denominational agencies, 
only a little more than a year ago, to say this thing 
should be, will show their elation and gratitude at 
the outcome. 

Surely, the new attitude has got into the spinal 
column of the Unitarian Church. We see things 
large, straight, heré, now. We have the money to 
our hand, and we know what to do with it. This 
is the greatest day in our history, and the hardest 
task is right at our door. Inthe Campaign we sent 
the good news of our religion to every city, town, 
and hamlet in America. Every American who sees 
the papers ought to know us to-day. What all the 
people have a right to expect is the fulfilment of our 
promise to bring all of our organized spiritual and 
moral power to the redemption of America. That 
is our avowed duty. The way to it is by building 
churches, sending out apostles, paying Christian 
salaries to clergymen, educating the children, chal- 
lenging all the men and women for church work 
suited to their talents, turning over churchly re- 
sponsibilities to the rising generation, and sending 
forth upon the wings of the morning the printed 
words of our glad and holy religion until every un- 


We merely say they ac- 


churched soul in this blessed land will know what . a 


is the good and acceptable thing for him as a re- zh 


sponsible child of God in these times. 


~ nally of the church. 


surely in this sense a salesman. 
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Stir the Gift 


“(XONVERT JEWS to Judaism” is the way New 

York members of the race propose to meet the 
attempted evangelizing of their people into Presby- 
terian Christians. To make better Jews of them is 
the. only sensible counteraction, if it may be so 
called, as any one will see. We sincerely cheer them 
on, for Jews, like Christians, need more religion. 
Except on festival occasions, the Jews, or at least 
those who are of the reformed type, are hardly more 
devoted to their temple than their neighbors nomi- 
What Easter is among our 
spiritual derelicts, that the Jewish New Year is 
among theirs. Once in a twelvemonth the religious 
rites and beliefs mean something. That is about all. 
To this it cannot be objected by our elder religious 
brethren that they maintain their customs in their 
homes. So do we. But the religious character, as 
contradistinguished from the racial or national 
character, of these observances with them as with 
us is rather less than it must be if the Fatherhood 
of God and the Brotherhood of Man are to live as 
our ruling belief and motive. The ancient passion 
for God which glorified Israel and made the modern 
world its inestimable debtor for ever and ever needs 
revival in Jewry. The world hungers and thirsts 
for righteousness. The Jews have the gift. Stir 
it up. 


On Selling Religion 


FAMOUS UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT will 

be grateful, he says, for a copy of the lecture of 

the Editor on “Spiritual Law and Personal Effi- 
ciency.” He explains that he is going to deliver a 
lecture before a great body of clergymen on “Selling 
Religion.” The phrase has been much with us in 
the Unitarian Church in recent months, and some of 
our worthiest men and women have winced about 
it. They do not like it and they tell us why. The 
gist of it is that selling is related to things, and 
religion is above materiality, and is always to be 
approached with great reverence. In these columns 
we have not used the term, because we are sensitive 
to what people think about language, and are gov- 
erned accordingly. That is our proper business. 
Some of our friends need light on the modern 
meaning of selling, or salesmanship. They might 


. be surprised to learn that, in high-grade business, 


salesmanship is a profession, with its scientific 
foundations as solid if not as deep as those of medi- 


‘cine, law, and engineering. When a man sells he 


does not exchange a commodity for money. That 
is the lesser end of the matter. A sale is the meet- 
ing of two minds. When a man sells he persuades 
another man’s mind by an orderly presentation of 
facts concerning his proposition. It may be soap. 
It may be a sermon. It is always between persons. 
He strives to get a man’s action. A sale is a trans- 
action. In fact, life through and through is a 
transaction. It is literally getting across to the 
other man what you want him todo! A preacher is 
Do not be horri- 
fied. The point is, you have so long demeaned busi- 
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ness practice in your thinking that the words re- 
lated to it are also mean. That is wrong. Give 
the words their full meaning. Business is holy when 
it is honest business. Everybody who sells is doing 
a moral and religious service. 

If business has been kept low, we are bound to 
say religion’ has been kept too high. People can- 
not reach it. In order to get at a man’s will to do 
the word of God, you must use speech,—his speech 
as nearly as may be. The medium of communicat- 
ing religion is words. He knows his own language, 
and it is your task to speak it. Most of our men 
are in business. Also, many of them do not under- 
stand the ordinary religious dialect, or even the lit- 
erary fine points. Jesus kept the thing at the right 
level. At that, is anything greater in letters? He 
used the language with which his hearers were 
familiar. He talked to farmers and shepherds, and 
women at home, and tax-collectors, and religious 
regulars around the temple. We are going to say 
he sold religion! They “got” what he was talking 
about. He persuaded them—some of them—to do 
the word. Thatis salesmanship. That is religion. 


Bearers of Ideas 


R. RICHARDSON’S ARTICLES on the Bible 
give him a place second to none among our 
ministers and teachers. He has a masterful way of 
making the Old Book live. Every paragraph bites 
into the subject like a fine-tempered chisel into a 
beautiful piece of hardwood. The variety of rich 
and pertinent truths he works out almost confounds 
one with one’s Biblical ignorance. Tor the denomi- 
nation as a whole the contributions have, for all 
their grace and restraint, a rebuke which ought to 
sting us with shame. We are miserable sinners all. 
So are the others in the evangelical churches, says 
the author. But that only multiplies the scandal. 
It does not ease our discreditable situation. It 
does not overlook, of course, the services that have 
been rendered by our teachers, some of whom have 
been famously instrumental in keeping the Old 
Book modern and sometimes uncomfortably perti- 
nent. Of all the salient things Mr. Richardson has 
told us, nothing is quite so important, it seems to 
us, as the principle that the great stories of the 
Bible were written, not as records of historic fact, 
but to be the bearers of ideas. The idea justifies any 
legend, any historic or scientific inaccuracy, even 
any Ssanguinary event. The Bible is crowded with 
ideas. For example, the story in John xii., in the 
last public discourse of Jesus, about the things the 
multitude mysteriously heard, is unbelievable as 
fact. But, oh, the idea! Some, says the story, 
heard an angel’s voice, and some said it thundered. 
What a world of homiletic suggestion. There is the 
dividing of the carnal and the celestial, the material 
and the spiritual, and the function of the church 
to the world is to teach all men always to hear, not 
the revelation of the fearsome rumbling of bate and 
chaos, but the articulate voice of order and love. 
History is full of illustrations. Beside the idea, 
the question of fact here is nothing. 
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Close to T'wo Millions, Unitarian Campaign Extends the Time 
Metropolitan churches are still to be heard from, to complete the Great Adventure 


sary of the signing of the Mayflower Compact, 

National Headquarters of the Unitarian Cam- 
paign in Boston reported that one hundred and eighty 
parishes had raised their quotas, sending the incomplete 
total so close to the $2,000,000 mark that returns from 
outlying sections and from quotas raised in part would 
so increase the total by Thanksgiving Day that the 
amount on hand then would be well on the way to the 
goal, $3,000,000. 

Campaign leaders declare that the question of reach- 
ing the $3,000,000 goal of the Campaign rests with 
Metropolitan Boston and New York. If the churches 
of these cities subscribe their quotas, the largest as- 
signed to individual congregations, there will be no 
doubt as to the raising of the entire fund. 

With telegrams and letters coming in from all parts 


Gy: THE NIGHT of the three hundredth anniver- 


of the United States and Canada during the past week, — 


there have come to Headquarters innumerable requests 
for an extension of time in order to complete can- 
vassing delayed by late organization or to withhold 

parish totals in an effort to obtain oversubscriptions. 
‘ From many sections, churches have advised the Na- 
tional Committee that because of local conditions they 
were unable to begin their individual campaigns on 
Armistice Day, and have appealed for extension of time 
in which to report. Many of these guarantee their 
quotas and predict an excess over them. 

In the large metropolitan centres, Boston and New 
York, where many persons have not returned from va- 
cations, and far more members of churches must be 
reached than in any other cities, the organization of 
the Campaign was necessarily later than elsewhere. 
For this reason these cities will carry over their work 
throughout this week. 

Tabulations show that the smaller churches and 
smaller towns are the ones which have made the great- 
est response to date. Against their early returns stand 
quotas partially subscribed which range from a few 
hundred dollars up into the thousands. These partials 
to date are $920,000. 

Campaign heads have been surprised at the variety 
in the returns. With the diversity in contributions 
arriving at Headquarters there have been results not 
anticipated when the Campaign opened on Armistice 
Day. 

Providence, R.I., for example, now has an oversub- 
scription amounting to $181,000 on its quota of 
$100,000. Athol, Mass., has raised its quota six times 
over, and all the parishes of Worcester County, Mass., 
and the State of New Jersey are reported oversub- 
.Scribed by a liberal margin. Many parishes have 
doubled their quotas and in some instances have 
trebled the amount set for them to raise. 

Personal gifts come every day to Headquarters. 


From silver contributions up to checks for individual 
gifts of $50,000 this “individual subscription” list has 
grown to considerable proportions. Many persons of 
other faiths are.aiding. From Canada came one set 
of contributions from a Roman Catholic, a J ew, a mem- 
ber of the Church of England and two Presbyterians. 
The fact that individuals come to Headquarters per- 
sonally with their contributions shows that the appeal 
to aid the sixty million people without church affilia- 
tions has been heard. 

Montreal, Canada, wired Headquarters that it. ex- 
pected to raise its quota of $10,000, and from Ottawa 
came the following telegram of cheer to Ernest G. 
Adams, chairman of the Unitarian Campaign :— 


“Ottawa, Canada, will guarantee $1,200. We wish it 
were more. We admire your pluck and pep and push and 
by these presents do greet the great American apostle of 
progressiveness who will clap the Unitarian receiver 
against the ear of the unchurched sixty million.” 


Speaking of the work to date, Rev. Minot Simons, 
vice-chairman of the Executive Committee, in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Ernest G. Adams, chairman, said Sunday 
night ; — 

“Next Thursday, Thanksgiving, will truly be a sig- 
nificant date in Unitarianism. Churches of our de- 
nomination everywhere are fired with a new spirit be- 
fitting the present day and its needs. From Washing- 
ton State to Florida and from Texas to Maine, wher- 
ever there is an active Unitarian church, there has 
been a wonderful response to our Campaign appeal. 

“Never before have Unitarians been so unified or so 
responsive in their unity. Small churches: struggling 
in distant places for existence have accepted readily 
and willingly quotas which, while not large in compari- 
son to those apportioned to our densely populated cen- 
tres, have meant sacrifice. 

“A few more than three hundred churches have been 
organized, and our total, $3,000,000, if apportioned 
among them equally, would have amounted to $10,000 
each. Naturally, many of the quotas were far below 
this sum and others many times in excess. The re- 
sponse, however, has been the same in all cases. 

“Pledges have come to the National Campaign Head- 
quarters in Boston in single gifts ranging from $50,000 
to a penny. Many have given pennies, dimes, and quar- 
ters, and others, better able to afford it, have expressed 
their faith in thousands of dollars. 

“With $2,000,000 in sight, we cannot doubt that our 
total will be reached when all churches have been able 
to complete their canvasses, and we expect material 
leaps and bounds toward our goal with the completion 
of the detail work in New York and Boston.” 

Churches by States, to Sunday night, which have re- 
ported quotas raised or oversubscriptions are :— 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


HE OPENING of the sessions of the Assembly of 
| the League of Nations in Geneva on Monday, 
November 15, and the address of welcome in which 
President Motta of the Swiss Republic expressed the 
desire of the forty-one member nations for the partici- 
pation of the United States in the work of the League, 
gave new impetus last week to the discussion by the 
press and public men in America of the issue that played 
so prominent a part in the recent Presidential election. 
The workings of the League as a going concern served 
the advocates of the ratification of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, with the covenant that constitutes an integral 
part of it, as a fresh argument for the enlistment of the 
moral and material resources ‘of America in the cause of 
international peace and order under the existing agree- 
ment. In quarters opposed to such action, the disposi- 
tion at the beginning of the sessions of the Assembly was 
to note its tendencies ‘and developments for signs of the 
dangers to which, in the opinion of the opponents of 
President Wilson and his plans for peace, the commit- 
ment of the American people to the covenant would 
expose them. 


Issue of Open Negotiations 
One of the First to Emerge 

Opponents of the League of Nations found a text for 
argument in the passage by the Assemhly, on the second 
day of its sessions, of Rule 15, which reads: ‘Unless the 
commissions [to consider various phases of the interna- 
tional relationship] decide otherwise, the minutes will 
be private and no minutes will be kept.” The adoption 
of this rule gave the “antis’”? an opportunity to point 
to the conclusion that the Assembly had committed itself 
to the old principle of ‘secret agreements, ‘secretly 
arrived at.’’ As an offset to this conclusion, however, 
the cable brought the news two days later that the first 
commission to take up its work decided not only to keep 
minutes of its proceedings, but to hold open sessions. 
Along the same line of publicity a resolution was adopted 
by the Assembly at the instance of Lord Robert Cecil, 
the delegate from South Africa, permitting both the 
register and procés-verbal of each session: of a committee 
to be made public. 


South African Delegate Pleads 
for a Spirit of Conciliation 

Two conflicting tendencies in the Assembly found 
early expression in the view of René Viviani of France 
and of Lord Robert Cecil, the Englishman who is repre- 
senting South Africa. Rule 15 was adopted at the in- 
stance of M. Viviani. It was modified at the instance of 
Lord Robert. The South African delegate, on the second 
day of the proceedings, made an earnest plea for concilia- 
tion, which was understood to refer to the proposal. of 
which he is one of the sponsors for the admission to mem- 
bership, not only of Austria and Bulgaria, but also of Ger- 
many. This point of view received the hearty support 
of the Argentine delegate. It became apparent early 
in the proceedings that the neutral nations, and the 
small nations in general, were impressed with the wisdom 
of a policy which would tend to unite all the nations, 
including the defeated, in a common endeavor to devise a 
programme of collective action for the furtherance of 
the cause of peace. 
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First Measure by Armed Power 
Decided Upon by the League 

In the meanwhile, in a specific situation involving 
the danger of war, the League on November 18 adopted 
for the first time the principle of armed force as a means 
of action. The issue was presented by the occupation 
of Vilna, claimed by Lithuania and seized by the 
Polish General Zélgouski after the signing of the 
armistice between Poland and ‘‘Red’’ Russia. As the 
Polish commander has ignored the League’s invitation 
to withdraw from Vilna, which was the capital of Lith- 
uania, the Assembly voted to insure a fair plebiscite in 
the contested territory by sending there a force to be 
made up of British, French, Spanish, and Belgian troops. 
It was hoped at Geneva that the presence of this mixed 
body of guards would make it possible for the people of 
Vilna to vote in freedom from intimidation as to whether 
they shall join their destinies to those of Poland or to 
those of Lithuania. 


Greece Repudiates Venizelos 
and Casts Heavy Royalist Vote 

While the League of Nations was dealing with existing 
problems in Geneva, a new problem was added to the 
list by the vote of the Greek people in a general election. 
When the votes were counted, it became apparent that 
Premier Venizelos, whose diplomacy has made Greece 
an empire, had been decisively repudiated by the elec- 
torate, especially in old Greece. By the same token the 
Greek people had expressed their emphatic preference, 
in principle, for ex-King Constantine, who was deposed by 
the Allies, with the co-operation of M. Venizelos, in prep- 
aration for the entrance of Greece into the war on the 
side of the Entente. Four days after the election, the 
plain intimation was given out at the French Foreign 
Office that France, Great Britain, and Italy would decline 
to recognize Greece in the event of the return of the ex- 
Kaiser’s brother-in-law to the throne from which he had 
been ejected but which he has not renounced. Pending 
further events, Constantine announced from Lucerne 
that he is not pro-German and that he is willing and 
anxious to co-operate with the Allied Powers. 


Alarming Disclosures Made 
in Shipping Board Inquiry 

A significant development of the week that attracted 
nation-wide attention were the allegations of incompe- 
tence, wasteful methods, and enormous losses made in 
the inquiry which the special committee of Congress is 
conducting into the affairs of the United States Shipping 
Board. One investigator—Martin J. Gillen, executive 
assistant to John Barton Payne when Mr. Payne was 
chairman of the Board, estimated a wastage of about two 
billion dollars in the building, sale, and operation of 
ships, and also because of the shrinkage of values from 
their war level. In the course of the week’s proceedings, 
Rear Admiral Benson promised his full co-operation to 
the committee in its endeavors to clear the ground for a 
more competent and economical administration of the 
Merchant Marine. Among the disclosures made is a 
mass of testimony that points to dishonesty among 
subordinate officials, commanders of ships, and contrac- 
tors in shipyards and for the furnishing of supplies. In- 
the contract and labor phases of the shipbuilding tasks 
some of the allegations made duplicated the astonishing 


disclosures furnished by the. legislative inquiry in New — 


York into the operations of labor leaders and contractors 
on the ‘“‘cost-plus” basis to mulct the city of New York | 
and private builders. ; 
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What Next, Unitarians >? 
Why, the Real Campaign 


See what great things have grown out of the appeals for 
resources among Methodists, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, and Universalists, and press on! 


EDWARD H. COTTON 


NITARIAN CHURCHES of the United States 
and Canada have just passed through the most 
significant undertaking in their history. 

What next? ° 

One of two courses is open. The lessons learned 
from the Campaign may be used for permanent develop- 
ment; or enthusiasm may evaporate, and the churches 
drop into the old ways. The editorial “For Perma- 
nent Publicity” published in Tun Curist1AN RecIsTEer 
of October 28 directly applies: “Means should be pro- 
vided for the regular employment of a man or a 
woman in each of our great denominational depart- 
ments, who will persistently tell the world of our ac- 
tivities.” : 

The chief object of the Campaign was to arouse Uni- 
tarians to their unparalleled opportunity—the oppor- 
tunity of carrying their message to the sixty-five million 
unchurched Americans. The feat has been accom- 
plished. Unitarians everywhere have become enthusi- 
astic about their religion. Unitarian sympathizers 
have become actually interested. Thousands who had 
hardly heard of the Unitarian name, now, due to the 
serviceable publicity bureau, are asking each other, 
“Who are these Unitarians who declare they have a 
religion that will redeem America ?” 

Does any one think that the work done during the 
Campaign was sufficient? General Staffs conduct a 
campaign of months to fight a decisive battle of a few 
hours. Campaigning is wasted effort without the 
culminating battle. The Campaign is over, but the 
decisive battle is yet to be fought. The time has not 
come to lay down our arms. We have made one day’s 
march, that is all; we are just within the combat area. 
Long and hard marches with plenty of fighting lie 
before us. _ 


Getting Ready for Seven Months. Now! 


The Campaign was what graduation is—a commence- 
ment. For seven months we have been getting ready. 
Now we are equipped to attempt one of the most ven- 
turesome enterprises in Christian history. That we 
may do this is something more than a figment of the 
imagination. It is an actual possibility; we have been 
blind to the lessons of the Campaign if we have not 
perceived it. We assume that the allied organizations 
which benefit directly from the collection of funds will 
develop their resources, but that is only a minor aspect 
of the greater Unitarianism that may be. The fellow- 
ship is comprised of five hundred centres of activity 
and eighty thousand units. The sustained effect of 
the Campaign must be felt in each centre and by each 
unit. Each centre, each unit, must retain and develop 
the enthusiasm made alive from November 11 to 21. 
In the local churches, in families, among members 
and sympathizers, Unitarians will stand or fall. 
Obligation must rest on each individual as a personal 
responsibility; then, and then only, will the fruits of 
the Campaign be gathered. ! 

The children of light are wiser than we in the 
churches. What business amounted to much which 
did not keep its goods eternally before the public? 
Large sums of money are spent by all important busi- 
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the road, providing for electrical displays, and placing 
advertisements in the papers. Ivory Soap was an ex- 
cellent soap, but the concern which manufactured Ivory 
Soap would have dissolved within a few months had 
it done nothing to keep the public interested in its 
product. For thirty years that particular kind of soap 
has been on the market, it has gone all over the world; 
but no one knows better than the shrewd manufacturer 
that, should he cease for one month to advertise, his 
business would suffer relapse. Hach forthcoming gen- 
eration needs to be told. 

Have churches any more right to expect the offering 
they have for the world will distribute itself? Let us 
look at some examples. 

Six great denominations within the last two years 
have passed through campaigns similar to the Unita- 
rian Campaign. The testimony of each of them is 
that the Campaign, however successful, was nothing 
but the first step. None of them has dared to relax a 
fraction of the grasp the Campaign gave them. Some 
of them have found it necessary to enter on more am- 
bitious programmes of service than even the Campaign 
itself. 


Necessary to Undertake More Ambitious Programs 


A number of them have established publicity depart- 
ments as indispensable supports of their work. For 
instance, the Methodists have in New York a perma- 
nent and well-organized bureau from which Methodist 
news is constantly going out to daily, weekly, and 
monthly publications. This bureau also takes care of 
much of the distinctly denominational literature. 

Methodism went out to raise $115,000,000 for re- 
building the world, as the appeal declares; and it is 
adopting businesslike methods of apportioning the first 
year’s returns. Of the vast returns, $295,000 goes to 
establish good-will industries in large cities; $250,000 
goes to enable returned soldiers and sailors to resume 
college courses; $710,000 has been allotted to work 
among multitudes of Negroes now moving into North- 
ern States; $284,000 has gone into church construction 
at nine college centres. Funds also have been devoted 
to Christian work in such great industrial cities as 
Flint, Mich., where the automobile industry has de- 
veloped so rapidly that present social and religious 
provisions are entirely inadequate. Other funds have 
been applied to Americanization, the building of 
churches all over America, Porto Rico, and Alaska, 
and to the work of chaplains with the army and navy. 

In addition, vast sums have been appropriated for 
work abroad. For example, $742,000 has been devoted 
to relief of starving women and children. Thirty-one 
devastated villages in the Marne region have been 
handed over by the French Ministry to the Methodists 
for reconstruction, and $100,000 has been applied. Also 
ten thousand ploughs were distributed in Italy. A 
half-million dollars have been spent in eleven nations 
in evangelistic work and church building, and $250,000 
for the relief of orphans and others left destitute by 
the war. Three hospital centres in Africa have been 
opened. In North Africa, India, China, Japan, Korea, 
and the Philippines, money is being expended for social 
and spiritual betterment. 

The Baptists undertook a drive in the interests of 
what they called “The New World Movement.” They 
asked for $100,000,000. Of this total, $65,000,000 has 
been pledged by the one and a quarter million Baptists 
of the Northern Baptist Convention. The rallying ery 
now is, “The Drive is over; the Campaign is on.” Bap- 
tist leaders feel that their drive merely introduced the 
denomination to the tremendous work of world-uplift. 
A double task now awaits them—the collection of 
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pledges, and the completion of the Campaign. With 
the idea of using the enthusiasm created by the drive, 
Baptists are promoting ministerial education and 
Christian stewardship of life and money. Acting on 
the Levitical injunction, their churches have been urged 
to adopt the tithing system. As a result, in Massa- 
chusetts, seven hundred young people in Baptist Sun- 
day-schools devote one-tenth of their incomes to benevo- 
lences; and two hundred and twenty-five have dedi- 
cated themselves to Christian service. But the great 
work of the Baptist Northern Convention has been the 
completion of a world-wide survey. This survey in- 
cludes various degrees of welfare work in America and 
in twelve foreign countries. As rapidly as these sur- 
veys are completed, funds are appropriated to social, 
medical, and religious needs. The Baptist Publicity 
Department is continually publishing a volume of lit- 
erature on world need and denominational activity. 

The Congregational World Movement for 1919 went 
out to raise $8,000,000 for ministerial annuities. In 
addition, $3,000,000 was asked for as an emergency 
fund. But the leaders soon perceived that the $2,000,- 
000 available the first year would not be sufficient to 
continue the work of the denomination. Therefore they 
are seeking this year $5,000,000 additional. The lead- 
ers feel convinced that if the work done by Congrega- 
tionalists in the United States and overseas is to be 
continued, benevolences will have to be doubled. 
Churches are urged to educate their congregations in 
the principle of ever more liberal contributions. The 
men in charge of the denominational work emphasize 
repeatedly the need of sustained effort. 


Universalists Know Exactly What They Want 


The Universalists have adopted a unique way of per- 
petuating the spirit of their drive, which was for 
$1,000,000, and resulted in pledges of $1,250,000. They 
have organized a campaign for new members known as 
the Murray Anniversary Crusade, with the following 
objects in view: (1) one hundred per cent. increase in 
membership; (2) an increase from among those of no 
church connection; (8) a reviving of nominal Uni- 
versalists; (4) to persuade auxiliary organizations to 
double their membership; (5) to double the subscrip- 
tions of the denominational organ, the Universalist 
Leader. The Universalist Convention publishes ways 
and means of accomplishing this result. 

Among all denominations, many parishes have been 
awakened out of sleep; congregations roused to the 
fatal inadequacy of their plants, and the weak charac- 
ter of their programmes. The obligation of the church 
to the community has been tremendously emphasized. 
These great denominational campaigns were conspicu- 
ous Protestant achievements, in their way the most con- 
spicuous achievements in the history of Protestantism. 

They also have had the very welcome result of set- 
ting forward immeasurably the principle of denomi- 
national co-operation. é 

Co-operation is the greatest wonder and gain of the 
Unitarian Campaign. Our people, to their own amaze- 
ment, have really become a people, with such a sense 
of togetherness as they never expected. The remotest 
and smallest congregation has learned a lesson of re- 
sponsibility and partnership. 

Unitarians have done one thing throughout the course 
of their eventful history—they have led in thought and 
method. That the fellowship should now refuse to com- 
plete the undertaking it has successfully commenced, 
is unthinkable. That it will continue to point the way 
to far-reaching Protestant achievement, is what each 
loyal Unitarian may anticipate and believe: 
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Her Motto is: The Best for the Lowest 


That wonderful woman, Mrs. Barnett, goes on with her 
work in the spirit by which she and her famous 
husband wrought a miracle 


ANNE BRADSTREET STEDMAN 


OOD HOUSING has been called the first step 
Cr Americanization, for until the handicap of 

unhealthy living conditions has been removed, 
what basis has the immigrant for enlightened, self-re- 
specting citizenship? Mrs. Samuel A. Barnett, C.B.E., 
who spoke in Boston recently on the Hampstead Gar- 
den Suburb, has, in the words of Lawrence Veiller, 
secretary of the National Housing Association in this 


HER DREAM CAME TRUE 


She met ‘Impossible’ with a feminine “Why not?” 


country, “a real message which is of very great value 
to America at this time.” The housing problem in 
England may not be in all respects like ours. We have 
to deal with the needs of a mixed population,—neigh- 
bors who will not necessarily love one another even 
under the most auspicious conditions, and a govern- 


ment that is not under the necessity, as in England, © 


of making an almost unlimited appropriation to pro- 
mote contentment and perpetuate an established order. 
Nevertheless England’s far-reaching measures in re- 
gard to housing deserve our study, and that unique 
and brilliant development, the Hampstead Garden Sub- 
urb, must stand for us as a realized ideal. 

Years in Whitechapel, London’s poorest parish, where 
with her husband, Canon Barnett, she had founded 
the first social settlement, Toynbee Hall, and revolu- 
tionized philanthrophy, had burned upon Mrs. Bar- 


nett’s memory evils that were a reproach to civiliza- — 


tion. She dreamed of a community where people of 
unequal incomes could enjoy equally the pursuit of hap- 
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piness, and with what Mr. Robert A. Woods has called 
her feminine inability to see “why not,” she set to work 
to bring about the impossible. A large tract of land 
on the outskirts of London, which had not changed 
hands since the time of Henry VIII., was transferred 
to her, and under the king’s name (Henricus Octavius) 
Mrs. Barnett subscribed her own (Henrietta Octavia), 
and property once a royal park became the people’s— 
bought with their money for the site of their homes, and 
over the signature of a woman. 

The purpose of the Suburb, as set forth by Mrs. 
Barnett in an article in the Contemporary Review in 
1905, is fourfold :— 

1. To place within the reach of members of the industrial 
classes the opportunities of tuking, within a 2d. fare 
of London, a cottage with a garden, where the family labor 
would produce vegetables, fruit, and flowers, and add to 
health and pleasure. 

2. To promote a better understanding between various 
classes, by arranging that people with all standards of in- 
come from 3s. 38d. a week to £300 a year should live on the 
same estate. 

3. To build not only a Church, a Free Church, and a 
Friends’ Meeting House, but also an Institute where people 
of every section of society and all sorts of opinions could 
meet, and by study, discussion, and recreation, become ac- 
quainted and form friendships. 

4. To preserve all natural beauty, and so to lay out the 
ground that every tree might be kept, hedgerows duly con- 
sidered, the foreground of the distant view preserved, and 
the building kept in harmony with the surroundings. 


The first sod was cut in 1907, and the Garden Suburb 
has justified itself through thirteen years of develop- 
ment. Two thousand houses have been built, accommo- 
dating some ten thousand people. Every house, large 
or small, has a garden, and the attention paid to 
color and arrangement has produced an effect greatly 
admired by landscape architects, Even during the 
war, when flowers had to give place to vegetables, the 
gardens were made particularly pleasing to the eye 
by the skilful grouping.of blossoming plants. Part of 
the Suburb is built around an open space of eighty 
acres, besides which there are woods, public grounds, 
spinneys, and sheltered seats for the use of all, what- 
ever rents they pay. 

The Institute has about twelve hundred members. It 
includes a high school with preparatory, kindergarten, 


and Montessori departments, schools of art and music,. 


classes for senior and junior students in languages, 
domestic and office training, history and literature; and 
self-governed societies for study in various branches 
of learning or social service. The work of the Insti- 
tute is recognized by the Board of Education, and 
moreover is drawing public attention to the importance 
of pupils going out of, not into, towns to obtain 
teaching. 

The Suburb has built and is supporting the following 
institutions for the old, weak, young, or those needing 


assistance; a nursery training-school for the care of 


babies and the training of nurses, a convalescent cot- 
tage home for nursing mothers, three small separate 
homes for orphans or neglected children, a rest home 
for girl servants, twelve tenements for widows of men 
who have fallen in the war, an “Eventide” home for 
the aged, and a quadrangle of fifty-seven small tene- 
ments for old men and women. 

Two communal establishments have also been built: 
one for ladies who, earning their own living, occupy 
their own apartments, as well as those used in com- 
monalty; and one for families, with separate flats, who 
organize co-operative service and take their meals to- 
gether. ; 

Here is no model community based on expediency, 
and made up of people of one status and one calling, 
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but a very human enterprise. The socialistic law of 
uniformity is conspicuously absent, and, from archi- 
tecture to personal belief, harmonious variety is the 
rule. “The best for the lowest” was the motto of the 
Barnetts. Because of it Toynbee Hall stands not only 
as the forerunner of the five hundred settlements in 
America, but as the ideal toward which every such 
organization is still working; and it was with the 
courage of that same conviction that Mrs. Barnett, 
undaunted by the popular belief that the poor are 
obliged to live in cities, chose to found the Garden 
Suburb upon no less a basis than economics, social 
ethics, religion, and art. She is still ‘the Suburb’s 
honorary manager. She lives there; and, at an age 
when she might naturally consider her life-work ac- 
complished and would be forgiven for recapitulating 
the past, she still “carries on” in the spirit of youth, 
living in the future, intolerant of wrong, and preach- 
ing a new heaven and a new earth. 


Europe as Dr. Mott Sees it To-day 
HOWARD B. GROSE, D.D. 


Editor of “Missions” 


HEN DR. JOHN R. MOTT returned recently 
from his four months’ investigations in 


Europe, I felt sure that he would bring back 
reliable information of dependable value concerning 
the situation in the various nations most affected by 
the war. Certainly no man has had larger opportunity 
to know the facts, and since he has been abroad every 
year since 1914, he has been able to keep pace with 
events and measure ‘relatively the progress toward re- 
covery since the war closed. On this last visit he had 
interviews with the leading statesmen and churchmen 
in all the countries, and the impressions he gave me 
were based on the best grounds. 

Gradual economic rehabilitation—that was the first 
impression he gained. Great. Britain he regards as 
farthest along on the path to the normal, with Belgium 
second, Czechoslovakia third, then in order France, 
Germany, rural Hungary, Italy, Poland except in the 
war-swept fringes, and old Austria. Russia is out of 
consideration so long as the present régime lasts. 
Austria he considered hopeless, unless the powers by 
international agreement provide her with credit and 
raw material. Otherwise, he said, her people have 
simply been condemned to death. ‘“You’ve got to prime 
the pump there,” was his characteristic illustration. 
Italy is in serious plight. 

The omnipresent irritation, suspicion, and lack of 
unity was the second impression. This irritation is 
greater now than at any time during the war. And 
one great cause of it, in his judgment, is lack of a truly 
great leadership. Europe wants a great man in this 
hour. 

He was deeply impressed by the attitude toward the 
United States. We are in bad. Save Czechoslovakia 
and Poland almost every country has changed from 
extremely favorable to unfavorable. The range of 
sentiment is from misunderstanding and mystification, 
on through impatience and exasperation and caustic 
criticism, down to questioning of our whole motives 
in the war and since the armistice. 

But there is one great counteracting factor at work. 
If we can keep it working it may redeem us. This is 
the marvellous ministry of constructive philanthropy 
rendered by America since 1914. In this we stand 
alone. Suppose you were to take out of Poland, for 
example, the American anti-typhus mission; the Ameri- 
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can Y. M. C. A., which covers the entire Polish army of 
1,250,000 men and touches all the influential springs 
of Polish life; the American Y. W. C. A., including its 
part in the ministry of the Gray Samaritans selected, 
trained and sent out by them; the Jewish Joint Distri- 
bution Board, the American Red Cross, and other 
agencies—what would you have left for the ameliora- 
tion of the tragic lot of the great buffer state of civiliza- 
tion? Practically nothing. And this is only one 
state. Similar claims could be made for others. 

There is no misunderstanding of this commerce of 
the heart, said Dr. Mott earnestly. Then he instanced 
the American “Y” work for the prisoners of war from 
1914—at one time touching six million men, and still 
ministering to five hundred thousand unrepatriated 
soldiers—and asked what this work alone, when you 
thought of the millions of families and neighbors af- 
fected, would mean as an offset to our political and 
economic aloofness. This ministry of mercy and 
altruism, he said, in which the true heart and idealism 
of America are expressed, has furnished those strands 
of deeper spiritual fibre which are spread like a heal- 
ing network over all these lands. 

He spoke also of the helpful work being done by 
various denominations. If this was put together it 
would be impressive. When people speak of the church 
as having failed in the war, they are inaccurate and 
unfair. When the whole matter is completely reviewed, 
and history renders its verdict, he believes it will be 
found that the forces of Christianity in its purest form 
have acquitted themselves as at no other crisis in apply- 
ing the principles of Jesus and practising his spirit. 


What Happens to Europe Happens to Us 


He came back not pessimistic, but with a degree of 
quiet optimism, based on the unselfish deeds seen 
against the black background. For a country like ours 
there is boundless opportunity in Europe to-day. Yet 
one of his keenest impressions was that of the great 
suffering, which promises to be greater. The coming 
winter, he feared, would be more serious than any since 
1915. He did not find adequate constructive measures 
to meet the needs, and unless such measures are 
speedily taken it will not be easy to foresee the conse- 
quences. All of which means that America is of tre- 
mendous importance just now, and we must set our 
own house in order, so as to be ready to help others. 
If contagion overspreads Europe we need not think to 
escape it. We must bring all possible forces into play 
that will give us our distinctive part in the new inter- 
national political arrangements that will. prevent a 
recurrence of the evils that have stricken the world. 

The meeting of the General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation in Switzerland, a body 
of which Dr. Mott is regarded as the founder and of 
which he has been general secretary for a quarter- 
century, was marked by a new stand with relation to 
international good-will and the part the world’s 
students can and ought to play in binding the peoples 
closer together. The objects have been broadened so 
as to include the bringing of students of all countries 
into mutual understanding and sympathy, and leading 
them to realize that the principles of Jesus Christ 
should rule in international relationships. The claims 
of distressed students of Eastern Europe and Asia 
Minor were recognized, and a movement for their relief 
started. There is no question that Christian students 
can exercise a powerful influence if brought together 
in the right way, such as the Federation proposes. The 


next meeting of the Federation, by the way, is to be 
held in China. 
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Old Book Holds Fruits of Tree of God 


You talk about literary art; there is more of the true genius 
of telling the facts, the experiences, the quests of human 
life in the Bible than anywhere else in letters 


HILARY G. RICHARDSON 


Minister First Unitarian Church, Yonkers, N.Y. 


IL 


S PURE LITERARY art, The Book is of the truest. 
oN It is noway behind Homer and Herodotus. There 
is a difference in favor of the Bible in matter of 
variety. Here you find the best short stories in the 
world, scores of them. And they generally tell in a 
few hundred words what a modern story-writer, and 
that too in an age that brags of its speed and quick- 
ness, would need ten thousand words for, and then 
would do it in poor, lumbering fashion. Your modern 
writer could not cover the Garden of Eden or the Prod- 
igal Son with anything less than a full-length novel, 
which would probably be trash. It would be difficult 
to name a historical novel greater than the two books 
of Samuel, one with finer character-drawing and por- 
trayal of situation. It contains the finest poetry; and 
here is practical philosophy in its safest and most 
workable form. 

A story is the finest medium through which to con- 
vey truth and fact. And any work of fiction is suc- 
cessful or not according to its truthfulness. We say 
of a story that it is not convincing, not true to life, and 
is therefore poor. If one wishes to get a real, living 
picture of life in England in Elizabeth’s reign, the 
best thing I know to which to refer him is Sir Walter 
Scott’s “Kenilworth.” If one wishes to know the time 
of Mary Stuart he should read “The Abbot” by the 
same author. Indeed, the Waverley Novels uniformly 
give us the best pictures in existence of the times with 
which they deal. That is why they have lived until 
this day through all the making and perishing of novels. 
So the best pictures of life in the eras with which they 
concern themselves are to be found in Goldsmith, Field- 
ing, Richardson, Jane Austen, George Eliot, Charlotte 
Bronté, Thackeray, Dickens. If one wishes to know 
what America was in Revolutionary times, let him read 
“Hugh Wynne.” In this sense the Bible is nothing 
but truth, and for that reason has cut such a figure 
in the world. 

Some one will reply to all this that I am trying 
to dodge the question. Some one may try to pin me 
down in some such way as this: We have here in the 
Bible an account of the human race being drowned 
out by a flood, and a man named Noah and his family 

saved in an ark with a pair of every kind of animal. 


And we have in the New Testament an account of an 


angel appearing to a virgin in Nazareth and announc- 
ing to her that she shall be the mother of Jesus in a 
miraculous way. You admit that such things never 
took place. We have here not only accounts of things 
that never took place, but of things that could not by 
any possibility take place. Therefore to say that these 
and the hundreds of other narratives like unto them 
are true in any sense is ridiculous. 

I reply that they are true in every sense that is es- 
sential. The men who wrote the stories of Noah may 
have believed that they were recording actual happen- 
ings, or it is possible that they and their first readers 
were just as awake to the fact as we are that all this 
never took place. These writers do not give us the faint- 
est hint of how much they believed, how much they 
doubted, and how much they held as true. 


The im- 
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portant thing is that these authors laid hold upon what 
was at their hand, not primarily to tell us the biog- 
raphy of Noah and the rest, but as vehicles to convey 
to us their understanding of spiritual and religious 
things. 

The Bible cannot be understood unless we keep hold 
of the fact that nearly all of it has to do with God. 
One little book, The Song of Solomon, which managed 
to slip in no one knows how, has no religious signifi- 
cance. But the other books of the Old Testament not 
only have for us a tremendous religious significance, 
but for the men who wrote and compiled them and col- 
lected them into a canon they had nothing but religious 
significance. 

But we must all admit that, when it comes to the 
story of the virgin birth of Jesus, his miracles, and 
his resurrection, the writers of the Gospels believed 
all this to have actually taken place. This does not 
cause the situation to be essentially different from that 
of the Old Testament. The Gospel writers strive to 
state their mind and heart and nothing else about 
Jesus and the kind of life he wanted them to live and 
that they were striving with all their might to live 
and to persuade others to live. If ever there was an 
absence of hypocrisy, deception, and cant, it is in these 
Gospels. Nowhere else in the world does truth so stand 
forth in the name of God. It is the pure, simple, art- 
less truth such as we encounter only in little children 
and in persons who have found the kingdom by the 
way of the childlike faith. And the picture these men 
draw of Jesus, overlaid as it is with all sorts of miracles 
and setting forth his teachings in a language which 
Jesus did not speak and possibly was not able to speak, 
is essentially true. The Gospels were written years 
after Jesus was dead. Naturally enough, the radia- 
tions of that strangely magnetic and spiritual person- 
ality of his, which often must have produced startling 
impressions and reactions upon those who came in con- 
tact. with him, were amplified, expanded, and embel- 
lished among the societies of simple folk who had drunk 
deeply of his water of life and who rang true in the 
tests of persecution. The Gospels are absolutely true 
in their statement of what the church of the time 

thought of Jesus. So true and natural are they that 
even their most singular miracles come to the reader 
with a sort of something that prevents him from say- 
ing, This could not have taken place. To me the truest 
of them all is the fourth, the one farthest removed 
from dry historical fact. And from that day to this 


the Jesus of the Gospels has been the figure through 


and around whom has grown the world’s most splendid 
idealism, the inspiration of purity and service, of hero- 
ism, devotion, and self-sacrifice for righteousness and 
humanity. 


Some People who Prefer Movies to Books 


I could not here undertake to answer the question, 
What is truth? even if I were capable. It is a very 
large thing and breaks the bounds of the three dimen- 
sions. It is not only of the intellect, but of every part 
of us. 
will, the flow of an impulse. The true, the beautiful, the 
good,—these are but three words for the same thing. 
A painting is true when it stirs our best, even though 
it be not true in the sense that it is falsely paraded 
as the work of a well-known master. Conceiving the 
true to be thus large, I am not overstepping my subject 
when I deal here with certain aspects of the Bible 
that may seem to some out of place. : 
_ Persons have told me that the Bible is dry and 
uninteresting. If it is thus, then it is not true in the 
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large sense. Persons who say that fall into two classes. 


First, there are those who find all books dry and un- 


interesting, who were born without any taste for read- 
ing. When they have off-time they do not think of 
settling down by the light with the greatest friend 
and companion in the world, a good book, and know 
nothing of thus going forth and coming back to earth 
around midnight or later. In order to find diversion 
they must go to the theatre or the moving pictures, 
or to the card game, or to the club. It is useless to try 


to interest such persons, the number of which is large, 


in the Bible or in any other book. Then there are 
those whose tastes have been perverted by modern 
magazines and the tons of trash coming forth in un- 
ceasing stream from publishing houses that call them- 
selves reputable. You cannot interest a habitual reader 
of this sort of stuff in the Bible or in any other old 
and substantial book. Such are past redemption. 


Allusions that Puzzle the Greatest Scholars 


My efforts for The Book do not mean that I am in 
the foolish business of trying to get every one inter- 
ested in it. If it were a book in which the masses as 
they now are could be made interested, it would not 
be worth striving for. But it never lowers its stand- 
ards to catch the populace with its vitiated tastes. 
It is only for persons who have minds and know how 
to use them; that is, for the educated. I know of 
no other book that bears itself with such an uncom- 
promisingly aristocratic air. At the present stage of 
our culture educated people are a minority, and a very 
small one. We are in honor bound to accept this fact, 
however unpleasant it may be. If you want a quick 
and sure way of separating any assemblage into the 
Sheep and the goats, just produce The Book. It will 
do the work for you in a most thorough and satisfac- 
tory manner. To those comparatively few persons 
who care for true and great books only, the Bible 
should be among the most entertaining if they once 
find their way to it. Here I recommend an article in 
the North American Review for last January, entitled 
“T Discover the Old Testament.” 

Some say that the Bible is hard to understand, and 
that often they do not know what it is talking about. 
Occasionally it is hard to understand; and we fre- 
quently come across allusions and statements in it 
that puzzle the most expert scholars. No one can make 
sense out of some of the sentences in Job and the 
Prophets, for instance. But if one will take off his 
theological spectacles when he takes up the Bible, a 
simple thing that the person trained in the Sunday- 
school often has difficulty in doing, and will read it 
for entertainment or instruction as he reads any other 
book, it will be found that the main current of Job, 
the Prophets, and all the rest, always so broad and 
deep, is perfectly clear. What we do not understand 
amounts only to ripples and eddies on the surface. 
There is no book whose meaning is plainer. Here I 
may make another suggestion. Do not go to the Bible 
for the sake of religious edification. That is to assume 
an unnatural attitude toward it. The religious edifi- 
cation is there as nowhere else. But let it find you. 

Again, I have heard the truth of the Bible questioned 
at another point,—that there is much in it that is so 
plain-spoken and positively obscene, that parts of it 
are demoralizing, especially to the young, and that it 
stands in need of expurgation. In this particular as 
in all others the Bible reflects the life of the times 
in which it was written. And in dealing with the worst 
sides of human life its moral and spiritual evaluation 
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is singularly accurate and clear. A writer in a recent 
number of the Atlantic Monthly—I speak from my 
memory of the article—says,that in his childhood it 
was the custom in his family to read the Bible through, 
genealogical tables and all, omitting nothing. They 
even went right ahead through the parts that tell of the 
most bestial acts. And this writer makes a point that 
is not bad. Quickly enough the youngster is going 
to find out all there is’to know about this side of life, 
if not at home then somewhere away from home. 

When we contemplate the Bible as a statement of the 
spiritual no other book can be named with it. No finer 
test of this sort of truth was ever stated than by Jesus 
when he said, “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
No other book has played such an uplifting and deep- 
ening part. Think of the work of Jesus and his influ- 
ence upon the world. The Book made him what he 
was. The same is true of Paul. The world of the Dark 
Ages became corrupt because the only spiritual guide 
it had, the Church, became corrupt. And the Church 
became corrupt because it lost The Book. In the 
sixteenth century an obscure German monk rediscov- 
ered The Book, and before the world was done with 
Martin Luther, he, with the Bible in his hand, had 
kindled the fire of God all over Europe. 

I think of other phases of the truthfulness of The 
Book which I have not space even to mention. I shall 
point out only one other. Take up any of the great 
ideas that dominate it,—God, man, righteousness, sal- 
vation, and so on,—and you discover a movement up- 
ward from crude beginnings to the sublime, an evolu- 
tion. This growth of the kingdom of God is not always 
silent and peaceable, like that of the seed to the shoot 
and then to the blade and stalk. But now and then 
it is accomplished by mighty labor and toil, and we 
behold some soul with writhings like unto those of a 
bound giant striving to break through to something 
better than any soul has as yet laid hold upon, as in 
the Book of Job, or as the prophet laboring to bring 
forth a new Israel splendid with the righteousness of 
the Lord. We may here trace what lies at the very 
depths of community life as of individual life, and 
hence at the bottom of all true history and progress, 
the evolution of the soul. There is no method of 
Bible study more profitable and interesting than that 
of tracing backward or forward through its pages some 
line of growth. Greater than all else is that movement 
of The Book from a tribal God thirsting for blood to 
the God who is a spirit and the father of all men, from 
a little nation of the elect of a barbaric God to a vision 
of world-wide kingdom in which is neither Greek, Jew, 
Barbarian, Scythian, bond, nor free, but in which all 
are one in brotherhood,—a kingdom whose only law 
is righteousness, whose only spirit is love. 

The great practical worth of The Book is this,—it 
gives what is of deepest meaning in life, what will brace 
in the storm, solace in sorrow, strengthen in tempta- 
tion, plant the feet upon everlasting rock, give tone 
and color and charm to life, and make one good, cheer- 
ful, and brave let come what will. And when we say 
all this we are not indulging in surmise; we are only 
gathering the fruits of the tree of God. There is no 
other book of which the merest fragment of this may 
be said with truth. 

Here before me is a note-book containing statements 


about the Bible which I have gleaned in my readings: 


of many years. I shall quote only two of them. Cole- 
ridge says, in his “Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit”: 
In the Bible there is more that finds me than I have 


experienced in all other books put together: the words of 
the Bible find me at greater depths of my being; and what- 
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ever finds me brings with it an irresistible evidence of its 
having proceeded from the Holy Spirit. 
And this from Matthew Arnold, in that ever new “Liter- 
ature and Dogma” of his :— 
As well imagine a man with a sense of sculpture not 
cultivating it by the help ofthe remains of Greek art, or a 
man with a sense for poetry not cultivating it by the help 


of Homer and Shakespeare, as a man with a sense for 
conduct not cultivating it by the help of the Bible! 


If in this time of stress and darkness, when all sorts 
of new and strange lights are being displayed to decoy 
‘us upon unknown shores, which seem to be deceiving 
the very elect, the church is to make any saving im- 
press, it will be solely by means of that spiritual 
which touches life nowhere but at its profundities, 


but which, having once touched, it transforms through- — 


out. The church is not making any such impress, 
neither the orthodox nor the liberal, and little enough 
impress of any kind. Our strainings and strivings to 
make an impress are vain, because we lack that vital 
thing that The Book so persistently urges upon us, 


INTERIOR OF THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN 


This is sometimes called the Second Cathedral of Chester. 
It shows all that remains of the original collegiate church, 
perhaps a finer edifice than the cathedral itself. It is a 
splendid example of simple yet stately Norman architecture 
and illustrates the gradual blossoming out of these wonder- 
ful structures which were generations in building. Observe 
how the massive arcade of the Norman founders supports 
the beautiful triforium of a century later, and that, in 
turn, the still more recent Early English clerestory. There 
is here a quiet dignity and repose that inspires’and compels 
a spirit of reverent worship. 


which we shall not be able to purchase, no not an atom 
of it, with our three millions of dollars when we get 
them, nor with any other amount for which we may 
see fit to make drives. Money is well enough; but we 
need what money cannot purchase, and which if pos- 
sessed no money can add unto. 

In gatherings of ministers and church-workers I 
have been often struck with two things: first, with 
the remarkable efficiency for proposing schemes of 
things to do and for raising money and for getting 
them into operation; and second, with the great dearth 
of spiritual power and authority. We need now the 
greatest drive toward a spiritual awakening that was 
ever set on foot. To this end, in our small parochial 
fashion, in season and out, we conduct our ministry 
upon The Book, reasoning with and persuading men 
therefrom, if perchance they will hearken and be saved. 
And thus will we continue so long as we are upon this 
work, even though we be found standing alone with 
The Book. “In God’s name! Amen!” 
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Old Chester: A Pre-War Experience 


Parts of the historic cathedral have stood since the year 
1200, and the whole has been in use for 
four hundred years 


EDWIN J. LEWIS, Jr. 


E WERE LOUNGING lazily on a secluded 
bench in Grosvenor Park,—the Doctor and 


I,—breathing in the fragrant air of early May, 
watching indolently the blackbirds stalk sedately 
across the velvet lawn and incidentally pondering the 
serious problem of headgear. What ought we or what 
must we wear on our heads? 


It was our first Sunday in England together. For 


' nine delightful days the good ship Cestrian had been 


our private yacht and had landed us in Liverpool only 
the day before, just in time to witness the famous 
workhorse parade. 

How much of this good fortune was due to favoring 
wind and sea and how much to the efforts of the 
genial Chief Engineer we knew not. When early in the 
voyage we discovered the possibility of arriving in 
time for this annual event, we besought the aforesaid 
C. E., the ruler of the underworld, over a friendly game 
of cribbage, to get us in in time. He vaguely opined 
that it might be done. When a few days later he 
ventured to “fancy” that “the old lady might like to 
come in from Bootle and take a look at the show her- 
self” we felt decidedly encouraged and, as it turned 
out, with good reason. 

In spite of the persistent drizzle which only the more 
assured us that we were truly on British soil, we 
watched with interest that long parade of marvellous 
draught-horses, all fairly groomed to a polish and many 
of them decorated with gay ribbons and medals won 
in previous years. The wet seemed not to dampen in 
the slightest the enthusiasm of the crowd. The Doctor 
observed to a particularly ardent bystander, “It’s too 
bad it rains to-day.” “It is a bit damp, sir,” was the 
reply, “but bless your soul, the ’orses don’t mind it.” 

The evening of the same day found us in Chester 
snugly ensconced at Blossom’s, that cosiest of Eng- 
lish inns. We slept soundly that night, the first that 
we had spent for more than a week in a bed that stood 
still. When we awoke in the morning the sun was 
shining brightly in at the windows, filtered through 
the wonderful tracery of the figured cambric shades. 
Throwing wide the sash, we let in the morning air and 


' with it the music of the outside world. Ah! at last 


we were in England, the real England of our dreams, 
the land of bells and birds. 

Breakfast in the coffee-room, during which we were 
thanked by our trim little white-capped waitress no 
less than thirty-seven times for our various deeds and 
misdeeds. It appeared to make no difference whether 
we consented to take a third piece of the thin crisp 
toast or clumsily dropped a fork upon the floor, both 
acts seemed equally worthy a courteous expression of 
gratitude. It is conceivable that such politeness may 
be carried to an extreme, but to us Americans it 
charms by its novelty and makes us wonder if we 
might not with profit take a little less for granted and 
add a trifle more show of courtesy in our every-day 
dealings. Those frequent “Thank you’s” with the 
quaint upward inflection ring pleasantly in the memory 
of many a traveller from our shores. 


It was altogether too glorious a day to be spent 


indoors. Even the hour usually devoted to church 
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service seemed too great a sacrifice on this rare morn- 


» ing, so smothering sundry pricks from: our New Eng- 


land consciences we sallied forth eager to enjoy the 
famous walk around the gray old walls that encircle 
the ancient town. ; 

Crossing over the East Gate which spans the main 
street and passing a few quaint shops fronting on the 
wall, we suddenly found ourselves looking out upon the 
great cathedral, our elevated footpath skirting the 
grassy close which forms so perfect a setting for the 
ruddy sandstone walls and towers of this ancient 
shrine. For fifteen hundred years this site has been 
occupied by a Christian church. To us who look back 
to Pilgrim times with reverent awe it seems almost 
impossible to believe that portions of the present struc- 
ture date back to the year 1200 and that the building 
was standing complete practically as we see it to-day 
more than a century before the Mayflower set sail for 
New England shores. 

We decided, however, that the cathedral must be 
reserved for another day, so resolutely turning our 
backs upon it pursued our way along the wall from 
which we gazed out over the lovely Cheshire landscape 
and breathed in the fragrance of the gorgeous red, 
brown, and orange wallflowers fairly carpeting the 
ground as with a great Oriental rug and even growing 
luxuriantly in the crevices of the wall itself. 

At intervals we came upon picturesque towers, each 
with some historic or legendary association. From one 
of these Charles I. witnessed in 1645 the defeat of his 
troops on Rowton Moor. Perhaps the most interesting 
to us was Bonwaldesthorne’s Tower, now used as a 
museum of antiquities. In the garden at its foot are 
to be seen the bases and portions of the columns of a 
Roman building still in place as well as fragments of 
a hypocaust dating back to near the beginning of the 
Christian Era. 

Travellers are constantly surprised at the vast 
quantity of Roman remains ever being discovered in 
England, forgetting that the Roman occupation of the 
island lasted four hundred years, a period nearly as 
long as from the discovery of America to our own day. 
Nor was Albion an unimportant province despite its 
remoteness from the Eternal City. At least one Roman 
emperor, Constantine, was born here, and from the 
number of rich villas scattered through the country it 
is evident that there was settled life with wealth and 
the tastes of Italy. 

Truly it is a wonderful experience, this tour of the 
walls. It is like walking through a history book illus- 
trated with real people and things. Apparently we, 
too, were not without interest to the good townspeople, 
for nearly all glanced at us with curiosity—or was it 
suspicion? We were not conscious of being other 
than simple law-abiding tourists. After being the ob- 
ject of such attentive scrutiny for a couple of hours 
it was natural that even our American good-nature 
should incline to rebel. I looked the Doctor over 
critically and compared him with the people we passed. 
He did the same by me. Suddenly the truth flashed 
upon me. “Doctor, I have it. It’s our hats. These 
broad-brimmed, soft felt hats of ours are, in this bloom- 
ing country, reserved for important personages, priests, 
pirates, and the like. All others must content them- 
selves with top hats, pot hats, or caps. Now, which 
shall it be? Let’s sit down somewhere and talk it 
over.” , 

That is how we happened to be discussing the sub- 
ject of headgear sitting on a bench in Grosvenor Park 
under the soft May skies. The verdict was caps. 


Earning Money 
ELIZABETH NELSON 


I want to have a goat and cart, 
And father says that he 

Would not be doing right to buy 
Such needless things for me. 


He says if I would go to work 
With willing hand and heart, 

That very soon I’d earn enough 
To buy a goat and cart. 


My father does not want a goat, 
And so he thinks ’tis fun 

To say how easy I should find 
The job of earning one. 


But grandpa says if I’ll begin, 
He’ll help me by and by. 
He understands the way I feel, 

And I am going to try. 


Tales of the Mayflower Children 


HuMI.ity’s PRIDE 
PAULINE CARRINGTON BOUVE 


“Now how is it,’ said Mistress Winslow, 
turning to her husband, “that those who 
are most dependent upon us for support 
and care are least willing to render aid 
when called upon? Here is Humility 
Cooper left alone by the death of her 
kinsfolk, Edward and Ann Tillie, who con- 
siders herself above doing small services 
asked of her such as looking after little 
Peregrine of an afternoon, and helping 
with the polishing of the pewter pots 
after the noon meal. Verily she is a fro- 
ward child and needs discipline.” 

Master Winslow smiled as he turned 
the signet ring upon his finger. 

“Nay, wife, the child thinketh but as 
she was brought up, before becoming an 
orphan and under the charge of Edward 
Tillie and his wife. On her mother’s side 
she was of gentle birth and from folk 
unused to labor with their hands, so we 
should be patient with her.” 

“That may be all well enough,” replied 
Mistress Winslow, “but she is like to put 
foolish notions into the heads of our Re- 
solved and Patience and Fear Brewster 
and the other children. Mistress®Brew- 
ster—and I am sure the Brewster blood 
is of as pure strain and of better quality 
than any Cooper’s—hath spoken to me 
more than once upon this matter, and 
she says Humility bears her name but 
poorly and unworthily.” 

Edward Winslow, a courtier both in 
feeling and manner, and moreover a man 
of tact, thought a moment before he spoke. 
“No doubt Mistress Brewster is right, yet 
methinks there be something to be said 
for Humility. It is not altogether un- 
reasonable that she should not want to 
rock Peregrine’s cradle after she hath 
finished the stints of labor apportioned to 
her. We be Pilgrims of justice as well 
as of faith and have come far to see fair 
play done on all sides.” 

“If you would bolster Humility up in 
her folly, I have no more to ‘say,’ an- 
swered Mistress Winslow, stiffly, as she 
turned away. 
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At this moment there was a knock at 
the door, and when Master Winslow drew 
the bolt he was surprised to see the child 
about whom they had been talking. 

“T hope nothing is amiss, Humility, that 
you come so early in the forenoon?’ he 
said kindly. “Come in.” 

“Good-morrow to ye, Master and Mis- 
tress Winslow,’ said the child, making 
a courtesy to each. “I pray your pardon 
for this early neighboring, but”— 

“Why are you not at the flax-wheel or 
winding yarn, aS was appointed for the 
maidens?” questioned Mistress Winslow, 
with some sharpness. 

“T have finished my stint, rising earlier 
and being quicker than the others, and now 
Mistress Hopkins hath ordered me to go 
with Richard Moore to shell turkey-wheat 
[Indian maize or corn], and it is not fair. 
Besides, Richard Moore is a serving-boy, 
and I should not be asked to do tasks 
with him, and when I said this to Mistress 
Hopkins she spoke with a sharp and 
bitter tongue to me, and—and—I wish I 
were back in England and had never seen 
this Plymouth Towne!” and Humility’s 
voice trailed off in a sob. 

“Yea, and the sooner the better for 
every one here,” sniffed Mistress Winslow. 
“Why you needs must set yourself above 
Richard Moore, who is in the very same 
condition with you, depending upon stran- 
gers for his care and keep, is a wonder and 
a scandal! There be no difference be- 
twixt ye, that any one with an eye can 
see, save that he performs his set tasks 
willingly while you be ever prating about 
the unfitness of the same for one of your 
birth and station! And, forsooth, who 
knows or cares what your forebears did 
or were? "Tis enough that you are here 
among us with neither kith, kin, nor 
money withal to buy bread or _ shoe- 
leather.” . ‘ 

Mistress Winslow, waxing more and 
more angry, would. have said much more, 
but Master Winslow cut her short. “Twit 
not the maid with her misfortune and af- 
fliction, good wife, lest you bring discredit 
upon your own head,” he said a little 
sternly. Then turning to Humility: “Me- 
thinks you have not the right notion, 
child, of our coming thither and its whys 
and wherefores, Age and experience will 
teach you much. I bear a crest and 
shield,’ and he touched his signet ring 
and pointed to a piece of table plate in 
the cupboard, “yet I learned the trade of 
fustian-maker so that when I came to help 
form a brave company in this new world 
I might honestly make a livelihood by 
toil if need be, and I have no shame in 
the fact that I have made many a yard 
of good fustian in old Leyden, but am 
proud that it was strong stuff and durable, 
befitting the handwork of a gentleman.” 

“Did you truly, Master Winslow?” said 
Humility, with round eyes, somewhat 
abashed. “Then I be willing to shell 
the turkey-wheat with Richard Moore with 
better grace, but Mistress Hopkins should 
not give me extra stints just because’ I 
be alone here with none to stand by me.” 

“No more should she, and I will speak 
with Elder Brewster upon the matter,” 
promised Edward Winslow... 

“Then I will go to find Richard, to 
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please you, but not Mistress Hopkins,” 
said Humility, still bridling at the thought 
as she bade the Winslows farewell and 
left their cottage. 

She was walking along briskly when 
a fair-haired boy of about fourteen years 
of age called pleasantly to her from a 
doorway: “You are late, Humility, but 
see, I have worked fast and done a part 
of your stint of turkey-wheat as well as 
my own,” and he held up a basket more 
than half filled. ‘Mistress Hopkins sent 
word by Remember Allerton that we 
should do the shelling here.” 

“Mistress Hopkins takes much upon her 
shoulders. Why could not she have sent 
Constanta or Giles or Damaris to do extra 
work, if she needs must have it done?” 

Richard Moore smiled good-naturedly. 
“You and I are different, being upon the 
public charge, and so’— He did not 
finish, for Humility uttered an angry cry. 

“Yea, you and I are different, Richard 
Moore, even though they make me shell 
turkey-wheat with you till Domesday!’ 
and she stamped her foot furiously. “You 
came to serve the Brewsters; I came with 
my kinsfolk, the Tillies, and my mother’s 
people are of the gentry in Yorkshire,” 
she said in angry pride. 

Richard’s blue eyes looked at her calmly. 
“That may all be true, Humility, but it 
doth not mend matters for you. The 
Elder says we are here to make a new 
way of living and that the best-bred man 
is he who does his work best and most 
honorably and works faithfully for the 
comfort and good of all. I do not gain- 
say that you are better born than I, but 
you must prove it by what you do and 
by the way you carry yourself.” 

“You are become a preacher too, since 
serving the Brewsters, and since I must 
work beside you I can but stop my ears!’ 
and she stuck her fingers deep into her 
little pink ears and gazed at Richard 
scornfully. 

“Then I must needs do all your part 
and my own,’ remarked the boy, with 
some philosophy, “but I did not know 
*twas a mark of high birth to shirk 
what was laid upon one.” And he began 
to shell rapidly as he whistled. This 
enraged Humility still more, and she 
turned her back upon her companion after 
dragging toward her a heap of the un- 
shelled ears of maize, for she was not 
so entirely lacking in true pride as to let 
him do all of her task. 

The children had worked in this way 
for some time. The dropping of grains 
into the basket and the whisper of leaves 
stirred by the breezes outside were the 
only sounds, for the men were in the fields 
beyond, or in the forest cutting timber, 
while the women were busy with spinning 
or domestic duties in their humble homes. 
The unfinished cottage or cabin in which 
Richard and Humility were working was 
a little apart from the other houses, and 
the two children would doubtless have 
felt a little lonely had not Humility 
been full of angry thoughts and had not 
Richard been trying hard to get the task 
over. 

As they sat bending over the corn, a 
shadow suddenly darkened the floor. 


Richard turned and saw a tall, fierce- 
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looking Indian coming through the win- 
dow opening which had no slide or shut- 
ter. The boy’s heart gave a great leap 
of terror, but he gazed steadily at the 
intruder-as he rose from his stool. If 
this savage was come upon an evil errand, 
what could he do to defend Humility and 
himself? His brain, quickened by the 
danger of the moment, worked rapidly. 
Glancing around desperately, his eye 
caught sight of a firelock in the corner 
nearest to him, and springing forward, he 
seized it and stood up boldly, aiming it 


‘directly at his visitor. 


“Get behind me, Humility,’ he said in 
an eyen voice. “He shall not harm you. 
But look not frightened,—I will not fire 
unless it is to save our lives.” 

The Indian scowled as he saw the boy’s 
purpose, but as he noted Richard’s slim- 
ness and youth, he smiled scornfully. 
“Watuwamut of the Pines tribe comes 
for corn,’ he said in gutteral English. 
“White boy give it to Watuwamut,” and 
he pointed with a threatening look toward 
the basket of turkey-wheat. 

Richard Moore shook his head reso- 
lutely. ‘The corn is not*ours to give,” he 
said firmly. 

“Then it is for Watuwamut to take,” said 
the Pines chief, coming nearer. “The corn 
or the white maid will he take back to 
his tribe. Her fingers good to gut fish and 
fringe moccasins,” and he sprang for- 
ward intending to seize the firelock from 
the boy’s hand. But Richard Moore had 
understood his intention and before the 
savage could reach him he fired the gun. 
With a ery of anger Watuwamut’s out- 
stretched arm fell to his side and he 
turned and fled, leaving a trail of blood 
upon the floor and window-ledge as he 
made his escape, for he knew well that 
the report would alarm the white men 
and bring them in hot pursuit of him. 

Humility gave a piercing shriek, and 
when the smoke cleared and the men 
came running from the fields and woods 
they found her still clinging to Richard’s 
arm. 

“What happened, lad?” queried Cap- 
tain Standish, as he saw the bloodstains. 
“Was it man or bear or wolf after the 
corn?” 

“He called himself Watuwamut,” 
shrilled Humility, “and Richard saved 
my life, Captain Standish, who did ill de- 
serve it from him,’ and Humility burst 
into tears and sobs. 

“Tut, tut! But tell us, Richard, all 
this matter. Humility’s words are but a 
puzzle.” 

“The savage came in through yon window 
opening and wanted the corn, but I spied 
the firelock and got it in good season, 
and when he said he would carry off the 
corn, or Humility to clean fish for the 
Pinese, I pulled the trigger and fired at 
him. We was struck in the arm and he 
made off the same way he came, and that 
is all, sir.” 

“No, no,” broke in Humility. “I called 
Richard low-born, and stuck my fingers 
in my ears to keep from hearing his talk. 
and was rude and unmannerly, and let 
him do half of my share of the shelling, 
and then when the savage came he bade 
me get behind him and shielded me and 
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saved my life, sir, and I am grievously 
sorry for my behavior and ask his pardon 
before ye all!” 

“Well said, Humility,” said Master 
Winslow. “Tis only a truly proud spirit 
that confesses its own fault, and as for 
Richard, Captain, does it not seem fitting 
to put him to some work about the de- 
fences of the fort, since he hath showed 
himself such a proper fighter? Methinks 
he hath the spirit of knight-errant, truly.” 

“God forbid we have knight-errants a- 
tilting here!” quoth Elder Brewster. “But 
brave men and youths are always needed.” 

“Then ‘Richard shall fire the evening 
gun at sunset daily,” said Captain Stand- 
ish, and Master Winslow added slyly: 
“After all, this hath been a fine business 
all around, bringing us all to a better 
understanding one with the other and 
making a fair end of Humility’s pride!” 
And he smiled as Richard Moore and 
Humility lifted the basket between them 
and walked homeward, sharing the bur- 
den happily and contentedly. 

Copyright, 1920. 


His Sleeping-Suit 
MARJORIE DILLON 
Up in his oak-tree bedroom, 
Mr. Squirrel is cosey and warm; 
What does he care for the nipping air, 
And the roar of the winter storm? 


His pantry is full of goodies; 
He fears neither blizzard nor gale. 
All snug is he,—why shouldn’t he be ?— 
Wrapped up in his furry gray tail! 


Old Lady of Threadneedle Street 


The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street. 
as the Bank of England is called, is to 
have a new dress to replace the one she 
has worn since 1788. The grimy gray 
walls are to come down, and a new build- 
ing, probably one hundred feet high, which 
is the limit of the law, will go up. The 
Bank of England occupies just a little 
under three acres in the busy heart of old 
London. Six streams of traffic meet in 
front of its doors, and so congested is 
the endless procession of omnibuses, 
trucks, automobiles, cabs, and pedestrians, 
that Paul Du Chaillu, the explorer and 
hunter of big game in African jungles, 
once said that the greatest danger he ever 
faced was “crossing in front of the Bank 
of England.” 

Every evening, at six o’clock, a lieuten- 
ant and thirty-six regulars from the 
Guards, a drummer, and a bugler march 
into the bank, carrying rifles loaded with 
ball cartridges. The practice dates from 


‘the Lord George Gordon riots in June. 


1780, when the bank withstood a two days’ 
siege at the hands of a mob outside the 
walls. 

The engraving and printing rooms, 
where Bank of England notes are pre- 
pared, are the most interesting in the 
bank. Notes with a face value of 
$120,000,000 are produced weekly, and the 
process is different from that of any other 
money issue in the world. In size they 
are five by eight inches, and are printed 
on deckle paper, a kind which cannot be 
bought in any shop and which is used for 
no other purpose whatever. It is made 
from new linen and cotton, and is crisp, 
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and so tough that one note will lift a care- 
fully adjusted weight of one hundred 
pounds. Water is driven through the 
pores of the paper by atmospheric pres- 
sure to moisten it. The ink is specially 
made from linseed oil and charred grape- 
vines, and produces a distinctive, velvety 
color. For more than a hundred years 
one family has had the contract to make 
the deckle paper. It is brought to Lon- 
don under the escort of a heavily armed 
guard, and the printing is done inside 
the bank. 

At the suggestion of William Patterson, 
a Scotchman, the Bank of England was 
founded in 1682. In 1825 the Old Lady 
of Threadneedle Street saved her country 
from bankruptcy. In 1745 during the 
Jacobite rebellion, it paid its claims in six- 
pences. To count out four thousand six- 
pences for a £100 cheque, an exasperated 
Jacobite could easily be detained an hour. 

The Bank of England keeps and pays 
out public revenues, manages the national 
debt and pays interest on it, and advances 
money to the Government in anticipation 
of taxes. When it is housed in its new 
building, it will be able to transact all 
its business under one roof, an impossi- 
bility during the World War. 


The Fire-Horse Passes 


The last of the valiant fire-horses has 
gone from the city of New York. The 
motor fire apparatus clanging its way at 
lightning speed through crowded streets 
cannot stir the admiration as did the great 
sinewy fire-horses racing in front of the 
gleaming engine, guided by their strong- 
armed driver. 

Fire-horses have dragged heavy fire- 
trucks through the streets at a speed al- 
most equal to that of race-horses and have 
saved many a city from destruction. It 
is said that if there had not been an epi- 
demic among the fire-horses in Boston in 
1872, the city might not have been swept 
by the great fire. 

Perhaps the time is not far distant when 
a horse-drawn fire-engine will be regarded 
with the same curiosity that the old hand 
fire-buckets of our grandfathers’ time 
arouse when we discover them in dusty, 
cobwebby attics and remember the lines 
of volunteer firemen who passed the 
buckets rapidly from hand to hand as the 
surest means of putting out a fire in the 
olden days. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form. of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-Presipent, MRS. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cierx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 

Direcrors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise Brown, 
Rev. Harry Foster Burns, Lincoln Davis, M.D., 
Mrs. Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, 
M.D., Nathaniel T, Kidder, Rev, Palfrey Perkins, 
Dudley L. Pickman, Jr., William H. Slocum, 
Augusta G. Williams, M.D. 

PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
279 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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THEIR FIRST SERVICE WAS MEETING THE QUOTA 


UNITARIANS IN NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y., HAVE THEIR CHARTER 


Movement Becomes a Church 


The First Unitarian Church of Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., was organized on Sunday, 
October 24. For some months regular 
Sunday services have been held in Grey 
and Trigg Hall and the movement has 
been gaining strength. ‘Thirty-two per- 
sons had signed covenant cards sent out 
with a circular letter telling of the work 
and inviting interest and fellowship in 
the movement. 

Mr. J. Allen Johnson was elected mod- 
erator and Mr. J. H. Chritchett was elected 
scribe. A constitution committee ap- 
pointed the previous Sunday presented a 
constitution adapted from that in use 
among Unitarian churches, ‘which, was 
unanimously adopted. The nominating 
committee presented its report, which was 
unanimously adopted. The trustees thus 
elected were as follows: for three years, 
Messrs. J. Allen Johnson, W. W. Kincaid, 
and A. B. Chase; for two years, Mrs. 


Walter Fickes, Mrs. Winifred Maxwell, 
and Mr, A. R. Cumming; for one year, 
Messrs. J. P. Billett, C. F. Baker, and 
J. H. Chritchett. 

The charter membership of the church 
is thirty-five, a number somewhat greater 
than the committee expected. 

After the congregational meeting the 
board of trustees met and elected Mr. J. 
Allen Johnson president, Mrs. Winifred 
Maxwell clerk, and Mr. A. R. Cumming 
treasurer. Rev. O. B. Swift has had 
charge of the work since May 1, 1920, and 
was formally called as minister at a con- 
gregational meeting on November 7. The 
church has met the Unitarian Campaign 
quota and expects the complete canvass 
will obtain subscriptions for twice that 
amount. 

A Laymen’s League chapter has been 
organized. The League will have charge 
of the service on Laymen’s Sunday, No- 
vember 14. 
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Pacific Coast Letter 


Dr. Hosmer honored on his birthday—Death of 
Mr. Simonds of Spokane 


HAROLD B. B. SPEIGHT 


Two interesting and happy events have 
brought pleasure to friends in the San 
Francisco region. The first was the 
eightieth birthday of the veteran poet and 
hymn-writer, Dr. Frederick Lucian Hos- 
mer, who was greeted by a large and en- 
thusiastic gathering on October 16 in 
‘Unity Hall, Berkeley. On behalf of the 
church, Prof. William Carey Jones wel- 
comed Dr. Hosmer and recalled the very 
great service he had rendered to the Uni- 
tarian cause during his ministry in 
Berkeley from 1900 to 1904. Professor 
Jones recalled the suspicion with which 
our movement was regarded prior to Dr. 
Hosmer’s ministry, and described the 
change which resulted from his fine ex- 
pression of Christian good-will and co- 


operation. The minister of the church 
read a paper on the subject of Dr. Hos- 
mer’s hymns and poems, and Dr. Hosmer 
in a charmingly informal way recalled 
the experiences of his three years’ absence 
in the Hast. A telegram of congratulation 
from the directors of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was read by President 
Wilbur. A violoncello solo by Miss Jean 
Allen, a young artist of great promise 
whom Dr. Hosmer had not seen since he 
had christened her, was a feature of the 
evening’s entertainment. An autograph 
album prepared for the occasion and con- 
taining the signatures of all present was 
given to the guest of the evening as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 

The seventieth anniversary of the first 
Unitarian service held in San Francisco 


was celebrated at the First Church in that Campaign. 


city on October 20, when a large gathering 
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man in the San Francisco church and in- 
timately associated with all the Unitarian 
movements on the Pacific Coast, recited 
a history of the church and paid a glow- 
ing tribute to the memory of Dr. Horatio 
sStebbins. Dr. Hans Lisser, who presided, 
and Mr. Dutton, minister of the church, 
also spoke on the opportunity which lies 
before the church to-day. A pleasing and 
dramatic feature was introduced in the 
form of a tableau suggestive of the obli- 
gation resting upon the young to catch 
the torch from the hands of the old and 
earry forward what others have begun. 

It was with very deep regret that the 
friends of Rev. W. D. Simonds heard on 
October 80 of his sudden death in Spokane, 
Wash., where he has been minister of the 
Unitarian church since he left Oakland, 
Calif., two years ago. The death of Mr. 
Simonds removes from our active service 
a spiritual leader of great power and a 
minister devoted to the minister’s first 
responsibility and task. On October 31 
the Oakland church held a memorial ser- 
vice, and in the Berkeley church a “Par- 
able for Christmas,” written by Mr. Si- 
monds and published in his book “The 
Christ of the Human Heart” was read 
during the service, and a telegram of sym- 
pathy was despatched to his family and 
his congregation in Spokane. It will ‘be 
hard to find a successor to Mr. Simonds, 
for the work of the Spokane church has 
been one that has called for great capacity 
and leadership and for energy and initia- 
tive in developing a growing organization 
in a wide-awake community. 

Another loss which the Pacific Coast 
churches have suffered, though happily 
not of the same character, is the resigna- 
tion of Rev. B. A. Goodridge of Santa 
Barbara. Mr. Goodridge is to leave the 
active ministry for the present, but will 
continue to reside in Santa Barbara, which 
has been his home during a long ministry 
of nineteen years. The trustees of the 
church have already under consideration 
the names of possible successors. 

Losses are not all, however, for the 
church at Los Angeles has been very for- 


tunate in securing the services of Rev. E. © 


Burdette Backus, until recently minister 
at Brie, Pa. Mr. and Mrs. Backus have 
received a cordial welcome to Los Angeles 
and are entering upon their new field of 
work full of enthusiasm and energy. It 
is to be regretted, however, that laymen 
appear to have left much of the organiza- 
tion work connected with the Campaign 
to fall upon the shoulders of Mr. Backus. 
The problems of a new parish ought to be 


enough for him to shoulder for some time 


to come; but he is not complaining, and 
he is sure to see good results as the fruit 
of his effort. 

On October 28 the board of directors of 
the Pacific Coast Conference met in San 
Francisco and discussed many of the prob- 
lems which are to-day facing the churches. 
It was decided to issue immediately a 
statement in the name of the Conference, 
urging upon the churches of the Coast a 
generous response to the appeal of the 
It was pointed out that for 
many years friends in the East have with 


brought together many old and young|optimism and faith invested much finan- 


friends of the Starr King Church. Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock, long a leading lay- 


cial aid in the work of the far Western 
churches, and that in emergencies which 
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have arisen from time to time these 
churches have always been able to ask 
and find help from our national organiza- 
tion. It is also recognized that the success 
of the Campaign will mean greater vigor 
and effectiveness in the work of such 
agencies aS we have on the Pacific Coast. 

The Associate Alliance of Northern Cali- 
fornia met on October 23 at the Oakland 
church, with an attendance of over one 
hundred women. 

In the morning the executive committee 
met for business, and this was followed 
by luncheon served by the Oakland ladies. 
In the afternoon, a devotional service was 
conducted by Mrs. Dutton of San Fran- 
cisco, and Mrs. Caroline Morrison presided 
over the meeting, the delegates being wel- 
comed by Rey. Clarence Reed. The prin- 
cipal speaker was Miss Harriet Spaulding, 
Director for Southern California, who 
spoke on “The Pilgrim Spirit in the Life 
of To-day.” Mrs. Speight presented the 
needs of the young people’s work and 
urged the Alliances to promote this work 
vigorously. Mrs. L. H. Duschak spoke 
. on the Unitarian Campaign, and a happy 
feature of the day was the recognition 
of the eighty-fourth birthday of Mrs. N. E. 
Boyd of Berkeley, who has been continu- 
ously active in Alliance life and work, and 
who was present at the meeting. The As- 
sociate Alliance proves a very valuable 
means of conference and interchange of 
information and ideas for the Alliances 
of the region. Greetings from the national 
president, Miss Lucy Lowell, were re- 
ceived with appreciation. 

A report was received from Prof. Edwin 
A. Start of Seattle, Wash., to the effect 
that the recent conference of the Califor- 
nia section of the Pacific Coast was gen- 
erally regarded as one of the best meetings 
ever held in that region. Professor Start 
was asked to continue serving as vice- 
president of the Pacific Coast Conference 
representing that section, and Mr. William 
H. Gorham as section secretary. 

The directors of the Conference have 
formally endorsed a proposal which will be 
at once put into effect to secure five hun- 
dred advance subscriptions to numbered 
copies of a volume containing essays by Mr. 
Charles A. Murdock of San Francisco, and 
Mr. Murdock was asked to co-operate to 
this end with the committee, consisting 
of the writer as chairman, with Rev. 
C. 8S. S. Dutton and Dr. Harl M. Wilbur. 
Mr. Murdock has for many years been 
known in California as a public-spirited 
citizen. He has many friends among 
people of varying religious and political 
convictions. He has given of his time and 
strength for fifty years to the service of the 
religious communion in which as a young 
man he found a spiritual home. For 
thirty years he has edited and published 
the Pacific Unitarian without remunera- 
tion. He served the city and county of 
San Francisco as a supervisor for a num- 
ber of years, accomplishing many reforms. 
He has given attention to various insti- 
tutions ministering to his less fortunate 
fellow-citizens. It is fitting that he should 
be honored by his friends and associates, 
and especially by fellow-Unitarians, while 
he is still in vigorous health and active 
in good work. Friends of Mr. Murdock 
and all who desire to honor a stanch and 
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devoted layman, who in the midst of a 
busy life made a remarkable record as 
teacher and superintendent of a large 
Sunday-school for forty years, are invited 
to communicate with the writer in order 
that they may have an opportunity of 
receiving one of the copies of the special 
edition of the volume to be published. 

The Field Secretary appointed by the 
National Young People’s Religious Union, 
Mrs. Charles Thompson, Jr., has assisted 
in the work of the Channing Club of the 
University of California, and she has en- 
deavored to stimulate interest in young 
people’s work elsewhere. She is planning 
visits to a number of the churches. The 
value of this work should be recognized. 
Mrs. Thompson’s services are valuable, and 
she is willing to travel distances in order 
to meet profitably with the young people 
and confer about their work. 


American Unitarian Association 
DIRECTORS’ MEETING 


The regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation was held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Mass., on Tuesday, November 9, 
1920, at 2 p.m. : 

Present: Messrs. Blinn, Cornish, Eliot, 
Hobbs, Howard, McDougall, Park, Robert- 
son, Simons, Williams, Wright, Miss Ban- 
croft, and Miss Lowell. 

The secretary reported that, according 
to the vote of the board at the last meet- 
ing, he had inyited Mr. George S. Hobbs 
of Portland, Me., to serve as a member of 
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the board to fill the vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Mr. H, P. Saltonstall, and 
he had accepted the election. Mr. Hobbs 
was present and was. welcomed by the 
president on behalf of the board. 


Liberty Bonds at Par 
The Unitarian Campaign announces:— 


Liberty Bonds and War Savings 


Stamps contributed to the Unitarian 
Campaign will be credited at par. All 
other securities will be credited at the 
market value on the date of receipt at 
Headquarters in Boston. 


WHY DON’T YOU 


ener your Christmas cards at home this 
year 

Just write us, and we will send an at- 
tractive assortment of distinctive, hand- 
illuminated cards of moderate price—the 
kind of card you will like to send your 
friend, because it carries a ‘‘worth-while”’ 
message. 


THE MEADOWCRAFT STUDIO 
1106 Riverdale St. West Springfield, Mass. 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


THE FIRST CHRISTMAS. By Masur Gir- 
FORD SHINE. Original verses and Bible quota- 
tions. For adults or children. With covers, 
20 cents. 

To be used for Sunday-school class recitation, 
without covers, 10 cents. 


THE BLUE CAT BOOK. By M. G. SHINB. 
(MiLpRED NorRMAN). A true story of real cats. 
Illustrated. 20 cents. 


ALLSHINE PUBLISHERS, 
58 Route 1, Richmond, Va. 


THE HIDDEN TREASURE OF RAS- 
MOLA By Abraham Mitrie Rihbany 
An extraordinary personal adventure in Syria. 

Price $1.75 postpaid 


Beene THE FOX By John Mase- 
fie 


A narrative poem of a fox-hunt, whose hero is 
the fox. 
Price $1.60; by mail $1.75 


THE DAME SCHOOL OF EXPERI- 
ENCE By Samuel McChord Crothers 


A new volume of essays; witty, wise, and whim- 
sical as ever. 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.10 


JEREMY By Hugh Walpole 


A story with the beauty, wonder, and gaiety of 
childhood. 


Price $1.90; by mail $2.05 


THE PATRICIAN By John QGals- 
worthy 


A story written by an artist in words, contrast- 
ing quixotic ideals with those of the lovers of power. 


Price $1.90; by mail $2.00 
THE UNWROUGHT IRON By Fred- 
erick M. Eliot 


Problems of life and young people, 
Price $1.25; by mail $2.05 


25 Beacon Street : ; 


Current Books of the Better Kind 


BEACON PRESS PERSONAL SERVICE BUREAU 


THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD 
WOMEN By Leonard Merrick 


_A group of short stories, rich in characteriza- 


tion. 
Price $1.90; by mail $2.05 


PERSONAL PREJUDICES By Mrs. 
R. Clipston Sturgis 
Informal essays with an eye to fun. 
Price $1.65; by mail $1.75 


WHO ARE THE UNITARIANS? By 
Augustus P. Reccord 
Sermons on Unitarian beliefs. 
Price $1.50; by mail $1.60 


SONIA By Stephen McKenna 
How a young visionary faced society and war. 
Price $1.90; by mail $2.05 


MOONS OF GRANDEUR By William 
Rose Benét 


_ The golden days of the Italian renaissance are 
in these poems, 


Price $2.00; by mail $2.10 


THE LIBERAL COLLEGE By Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn 


Insight on the problems of college education. 
Price $2.50; by mail $2.65 


: Boston, Massachusetts 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention Tan RnGISTER 
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The treasurer presented the following 
statement for the month of October :— 


RECEIPTS 
Cash on hand October 1, 1920...... $1,830.85 
ENCOD AON GTLODSichet any oss ewivecren ereiatvre ew ,156.07 
Reserve Fund, return of appro- 

priation for work in France 155.00 
Pilgrim. Tercentenary......... 1,646.95 
Investment Church Building 

Loan Fund, repaid on loans 200.00 
Investments received for rein- 

VOSUIMBD To craic 6,5. alec 8, wana Oe 36,016.87 
Income of invested funds..... 16,899.86 
PRUCEOBI Ss onset ecole uierecs 13.49 
Church Building Loan Fund, 

interest on temporary invest- 

TANS) on uy fete ene ae WORD eeCsee eS E 75.00 
Reimbursed for advances on 

General Missionary Work... 52 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Wayside Pulpit ci. coe sisccine 70.50 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Department of Church Bx- 

CeNSION pew @ oinsle wes wo (ete 230.60 

° Reimbursed for advances on 

Unitarian Building......... 19.69 
Reimbursed for advances on 

Community Service......... 80.00 

$58,395.40 
PAYMENTS 
For missionary purposes (societies, 

OLE aia. sre ev a ete Bia apeee oe $9,337.66 
Salaries and other missionary 

OXPCHBESRiMiaiciks 5, tha ry 2,455.17 


Investments and reinvestments 24,250.00 
Investments Church Building 

Loan. Hund. loannin nasa ace 2,400.00 
Accrued interest on bonds pur- 


MHLALSCencrale: cists ween cays isyanene cue 282.72 
Payments on account of sundry 

PEGS en Rae eis 3. ge een nares 3,142.82 

Expenses Unitarian Buildings.. 1,031.38 

Publication Department....... 1,000.00 

Pilgrim Tercentenary......... 8,234.53 

Repayment of temporary loan.. 5,000.00 

Cash on hand November 1, 1920..... 261.12 

$58,395.40 


Upon recommendation of the finance 
committee it was 


Voted, To appropriate the income of the 
Minneapolis Free Christian Church Fund to 
Rev. Amandus Norman for the expense of pub- 
lishing the magazine More Light. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to expend 
a sum not to exceed $500 for expenses of the 
lawsuit in connection with the First Icelandic 
Church in Winnipeg, and to use for this pur- 
pose the appropriation designated in the budget 
for a mission to Iceland. 

Upon recommendation of the publication 
committee it was 


Voted, To authorize the publication of ‘The 
Christmas Emblem” by Rey. Augustus M. Lord, 
for distribution as a special tract by the Post- 
office Mission. 

Voted, To place in the Cireulating Library an 
additional set of manuals in the Beacon Course. 


Under miscellaneous business it was 


Voted, That five scholarships be paid from 
the Brookes Fund to students designated by 
the trustees of the Meadville Theological School. 


The secretary presented the acknowledg- 
ment from Rey. Frederick L. Hosmer of 
the congratulations of the board expressed 
through the secretary at the last meeting. 

The president appointed the following as 
members of the programme committee for 
the annual meeting in May, 1921: Rev. 
Louis C. Cornish, Mr. W. Forbes Robert- 
son, and Miss Anna M. Bancroft. 

The publication agent reported briefly 
on the status of The Beacon Press. 

The president reported concerning the 
condition of the liberal churches in various 
parts of Europe affected by the war, and 
upon the work undertaken and completed 
by the several departments during the first 
half of the fiscal year. 

Mr. Howard reported on his observa- 
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tions of conditions in the Unitarian 
churches in Topeka, Kan., Des Moines, Ia., 
and St. Paul, Minn. 

The president presented an application 
from the Unitarian church at Passaic for 
a loan of $2,500 upon mortgage, and it was 


Voted, That the treasurer be authorized to 
make a loan to the church in Passaic of $2,500 
to be secured by a first mortgage at six per cent. 
upon its real estate, and further provision in 
the title that in the case either of dissolution 
of the church corporation or the discontinuance 
by it of religious services of a Unitarian char- 
acter the real estate shall thereupon revert to 
the American Unitarian Association for its gen- 
eral uses in New Jersey or otherwise. 

Upon the recommendation of the assist- 
ant secretary it was 

Voted, That the assistant secretary be au- 
thorized to guarantee to Miss Rebecca Jackson, 
of 27 Leyden Street, Plymouth, Mass., $300 
for the rental of her house for Unitarian pur- 
poses during the summer of 1921. 

Louis C. CorNniIsH, 
Secretary. 


Hungarian Embroidery Delayed 


Unfortunately, the Hungarian embroid- 
eries ordered by the Alliances for their fall 
sales have been delayed, and it is ex- 
tremely doubtful if they arrive in time 
to be sold then. Miss Helen Brooke Her- 
ford has written from London that the 
parcels containing the materials for the 
English orders, and for ours, were held 
up during the early summer, owing to a 
boycott against everything going into Hun- 
gary. The delay is regretted deeply, but 
boycotts instigated by the Bolshevists, who 
had been driven from Hungary after their 
devastating work there are quite beyond 
the control of Alliance committees. Rey. 
Frederick Hankinson of London, who has 
been laboring in Budapest, is interested 
in expediting the delivery. 

In such tragic times, disappointments 
here seemed less. When the embroideries 
arrive, they will be sent to those who have 
ordered them—at the earliest possible 
moment. Doubtless, many branches can 
dispose of the embroideries at a regular 
meeting or by private sale. 

The following contributions for the work 
have been received: Mrs. J. May, $10; 
Mrs. E. H. Banister, $5; Mrs. R. King, $3; 
Miss F. Brewer, $2; Miss M. B. Bent, $20; 
Mrs. W. Herbert, $10; Miss M. Sage, $1; 
Mrs. F. N. Robinson, $3; The Misses Kim- 
ball, $25; Northampton Sunday-school, $5; 
Miss M. F. Gill, $5; Mrs. K. Marrs, $25; 
Windsor, Vt., Alliance, $15; Mrs. I. 
Sprague, $25; Miss L. Lowell, $40; Ja- 
maica Plain Alliance, $25; Miss W. 
Palmer, $10; Mrs. G. O. Carpenter, $5; 
Newburgh Alliance, $10; Unity Alliance, 
St. Louis, $50; Mrs. W. DeY. Field, $10; 
Miss E. Piper, $5; Westwood Alliance, $20; 
Miss E. B. Thatcher, $8; Mrs. M. Clark, 
$10; Montpelier, Vt., Alliance, $25; Ran- 
dolph Alliance, $5; From a Sister, $5; 
Wellesley Hills Alliance, $25; Evanston, 
Ill., Alliance, $10; Mrs. H. T. Boyd, $10; 
Urbana, Ill., Alliance, $15; Mrs. W. H. 
Jones, $5; Cincinnati Alliance, $25; Port- 
land Alliance, $20; Arlington Street Alli- 
ance, $10; Mrs. F. J. Dutcher, $10; Mrs: 
E. H. Atherton, $10; Mrs. W. L. Voigt, 
$25; Mrs. C. W. Curtis, $75; Kennebunk 
Alliance, $13; Northboro Alliance, $5; 
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total, $640. Martha Bverett St. John, The 
Ranelegh, Beacon and Mountfort Streets, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Model Memorial Tablet 


The war tablet erected by the First Con- 
gregational Society of Taunton, Mass., is, 
as its inscription says, a “memorial of 
patriotism” as well as a “tribute of 
honor” to the young men of the parish 
who served their country in the World 
War. It is therefore placed upon the 
interior wall of the church near the en- 
trance, where the people may see it as 
they come and go,—‘“lest we forget.” 


The tablet is the work of the Reed and 
Barton Corporation of Taunton, from an 


original design drawn by one of their 
designers who visited the church, studied 
the architecture, and considered carefully 
the data of inscription and names, and the 
place the tablet was to occupy. The result 
of his work may be seen in the accompany- 
ing illustration. The tablet conforms ad- 
mirably to the architecture of the church, 
the decoration being in harmony with the 
quietness and sanctity of the place, yet 
not sacrificing its patriotic meaning. The 
symbolism is simple and beautiful: the 
torch of Liberty illuminating the out- 
spread. wings of the American Eagle of 
Freedom; the draped American flags into 
which is woven all the national ideals and 
hopes ; the sword of Justice, now sheathed, 
but which has been drawn to aid in bring- 
ing justice and right to the world; the 
laurel leaves typifying the laurels the 
soldiers have won; and on the sword-belt 
or girdle is that for which they pmeryenye 
the call, “Pro Patria,” 

The tablet is of bronze, set in a Pes es 
of walnut, the same wood as the interior 
of the church. It is fastened upon the 


wall with expansion bolts concealed by —— 


rosettes, and lights are arranged above 
to bring out the soft ALMONDS, and color 
of the bronze. 
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President Wilbur Honored 


Sixteen years of indefatigable and faithful 
service as head of the Pactfic School 


A complimentary dinner was given Dr. 


Earl Morse Wilbur to celebrate the six-. 


teenth year of his service as first presi- 
dent of the Pacific Unitarian School for 
the Ministry at Berkeley, Calif. The 
dinner was given by the trustees of the 
school and Unitarian ministers within 
reach of Berkeley at the University Club 
in San Francisco, Rey. C. 8. 8. Dutton 
presiding. 

Prof. William S. Morgan touched upon 
his experiences as co-laborer with Dr. 
Wilbur for ten years. He recalled briefly 
the history of the School. At the sixth 
annual conference of the Pacific Unita- 
rians, held in Portland, September 25-29, 
Dr. C. W. Wendte made a proposal for 
the establishment of a training-school for 
ministers at Berkeley. The conference 
pledged itself to support one professor 
if the school could be established. A com- 
mittee of five, with Dr. Wendte as chair- 
man, was appointed to take charge of the 
enterprise. 

The following year at the conference in 
San Francisco the committee reported it 
had found a demand for the school. It 
believed young men from the West could 
be induced to study for the ministry. It 
hoped that, while the school should hold 
up the highest ideals of scholarship, it 
should not be ‘divorced from the available 
knowledge and practical wisdom that are 
essential to a successful ministry.” It 
was also hoped that a collection of books 
would in time be brought together in the 
school. 

Fourteen years after this report the 
school became a fact through the gener- 
osity of Mr. and Mrs. Francis Cutting 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ho1ace Davis. Dr. 
Wilbur commenced his work in the Oak- 
land church in 1904. The donors under- 
took to support the school for five years 
as an experiment. At the end of the sec- 
ond year they became convinced of the 
need of the school; it was therefore in- 
corporated in 1906. The advisability of 
proximity to the University of California 
was soon discovered. The school was 
therefore removed to Berkeley in the fall 
of 1906. 

Horace Davis was an educationalist as 
well as a business man; he had been presi- 
dent of the University of California and 
a trustee of Stanford University. Francis 
Cutting was a business man. Both these 
men were profoundly religious and con- 
vinced that the greatest service they could 
render to liberal religion was the estab- 
lishment of a divinity school at Berkeley. 

It is interesting to note that the stu- 
dents of the school so far have come from 
the Pacific Coast, British Columbia, Utah, 
Iowa, Nevada, Missouri, North and South 
Dakota, Japan, New Zealand, Ireland, and 
India. The collection of books anticipated 
is a reality; for here, so far as we know, 
is the most complete collection of Uni- 
tarian literature in the world, thanks to 
the indefatigable services of Dr. Wilbur. 
' Professor Morgan spoke of the harmony 
with which he and Dr. Wilbur had served 
the school and of his devotion to the ideal 
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of an educated ministry and loyalty to 
the cause of liberal religion. 

Mr. W. H. Gorrill mentioned the happy 
relations between Dr. Wilbur and the 
board of trustees; Rev. Clarence Reed 
valued the services rendered by Dr. Wil- 
bur as adviser of ministers in connection 
with the intricate problems of their par- 
ishes; Rev. H. E. B. Speight paid a similar 
tribute. Dr. Wilbur responded, express- 
ing deep appreciation of the kind expres- 
sions of his fellow-workers in a great 
cause. 

Rev. Frederick Lucian Hosmer, D.D., 
Rey. Thomas Clayton, Fresno, Rey. Martin 
Fereshetian, Sacramento, and Mr. Charles 
A. Murdock also took part. 


Parish Notes, Iowa Association 


' DAvENrPoRT, Rey. K. BH. Evans, minister: 
The church has issued a pamphlet called 
“The Pathfinder,” in which is printed the 
programme for the church year. The Lay- 
men’s League meeting on the second Thurs- 
day of each month has worked out an 
interesting series of discussions. The so- 
cial service committee has a strong pro- 
gramme for alternate Saturday nights, and 
the Drama Club meets on alternate 
Wednesday nights, The church school has 
opened auspiciously. Its programme in- 
cludes “Red Letter Sundays”: October 31, 
Harvest; December 26, Christmas; March 
27, Easter. There will be children’s par- 
ties on December 28 and March 26, and 
Field Day, May 21. 

Drs Mornes, Rev. BE. H. Reeman, min- 
ister: The Des Moines parish is issuing a 
monthly bulletin called “Unity.” The hour 
of the church school has been changed 
from twelve o’clock to 9.45, Sunday morn- 
ings. The minister has his office in the 
church building. Mr. Reeman announces 
several series of Sunday afternoon vesper 
services with public lectures, the first 
series to be held in the month of November. 
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Iowa Crry, Rey. F. C. Doan, minister: 
The Iowa City church has progressed since 
Dr. Doan’s arrival the middle of Septem- 
ber. The congregations are encouragingly 
large, with a gratifying proportion of 
university students among the attendants. - 
The Young People’s Religious Union has 
started its Sunday evening meetings, and 
has held one evening party and a picnic 
this fall. The Parent-Teacher Associa- 
tion has started its monthly meetings. 
Study classes are being organized for uni- 
versity students with one of the faculty in 
charge, and for adults with the minister. 
A group of young péople have organized as 
The Saunterers, for the purpose of Sun- 
day afternoon hikes. Steps are being 
taken to transform the Men’s Club into a 
chapter of the Laymen’s League. Dr. 
Doan served as chaplain at the first con- 
vocation of the University for the year, 
has been elected a member of the Philo- 
sophical Club, has been invited to address 
one of the History courses at the Univer- 
sity, has substituted for Professor Star- 
buck in two of his classes, and has also 
been elected to the Ministers’ Union of 
Iowa City. 

Keokuk, Rev. George R. Gebauer, min- 
ister: A chapter of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League has been organized and 
named the Dr. Shaffer Chapter, in honor 
of one of the early devoted and efficient 
members of the church. A young people’s 
class has been organized in the church 
school, with Mr. Gebauer as the teacher. 
The Junior Alliance gave a Hallowe’en 
party and play on October 29. Rey. John 
W. Day of St. Louis visited the Keokuk 
church on October 26, in the interests of 
the Laymen’s League and of the Unitarian 
Campaign. 

Sroux Ciry, Rev. Charles E. Snyder, 
minister: Delay in completing some of the 
repairs undertaken by the Sioux City 
church during the summer deferred a re- 
sumption of several of the church activi- 
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ties. The Laymen’s League had its first 
meeting Sunday evening, October 24. A 
flourishing troop of Girl Scouts has been 
organized under the leadership of Mrs. 
B. W. Dawson and Miss Frances Weintz. 
The Boy Scout troop is making headway 
under the leadership of Mr. M. R. Daw- 
son. The church school resumed its ses- 
sions September 12 with nine classes and 
a registration of eighty. Wight of the 
young people of the church are registered 
in out-of-town colleges this year, and three 
in the local Morningside College. ‘This 
unusual number of students out of town 
necessitates a reorganization of the young 
people’s work. Unity Circle resumed its 
weekly meetings in September with excel- 
lent attendance. Unity Guild held its an- 
nual restaurant sale at the Interstate Fair, 
and resumed its regular meetings October 
22. Rev. Frederick M. Eliot of St. Paul 
was in Sioux City representing the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League, November 12. 
Laymen’s Sunday was celebrated Novem- 
ber 5. Three new members were added 
to the church roll in September. Rey. 
Eleanor E. Gordon of Hamilton, Ill., who 
was associate minister of this church from 
1889 to 1896, was a visitor and preached 
Sunday morning, October 8. Mr. Snyder 
was a speaker at the Illinois Unitarian 
Conference at Bloomington, Ill., October 12. 
Humesowpt, Rey. Albert BE. Mobbs, min- 
ister: The work of the Humboldt church 
has begun enthusiastically this fall under 
the leadership of Mr. Mobbs. Members 
of the congregation made it possible for 
Mr. Mobbs to attend the Pilgrim Tercen- 
tenary meetings in Boston in October. 
Lincotn, Nes., Rev. J. W. Macdonald, 
minister: The new pipe-organ, with an 
electric motor, has been installed in the 
Lincoln church, and is rendering pleas- 
ing service. Hxcellent congregations are 
appearing Sunday mornings. An every- 
member canvass was undertaken in No- 
vember, to raise the annual budget for 
1920, and to secure the church’s quota for 
the Unitarian Campaign. Mr. Adams and 
Mr. Barnard were in Lincoln September 
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27, and Dr. Crothers lectured in the 
church September 29 on “The Relation of 
the Pilgrim to Modern Liberalism.” He 
also gave an address at the University of 
Nebraska the next day. A young man and 
a young woman have been engaged as 
student assistants to the minister in his 
work among university students. New 
books of service and worship have been 
installed. 

OmauHa, Nes., Rev. R. F. Leavens, min- 
ister: Mr. Leavens has been away from 
Omaha in the interests of the Unitarian 
Campaign. November 14 and 16, Mr. Lor- 
ing of Milwaukee, Wis., was in Omaha 
representing the Laymen’s League. The 
congregation is now engaged in under- 
writing a budget for next year which in- 
cludes a generous increase in the minis- 
ter’s salary. 


Dramatizing Bible Stories Extempore 


The autumn meeting of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society was held at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., on October 20, in connection 
with the annual session of the Michigan 
State Conference. The occasion also in- 
cluded the installation of Rev. Julia N. 
Budlong as minister of the Kalamazoo 
church. President William I. Lawrance 
presided, and gave an address on “The 
New Religious Education.” Miss Adeline 
B. Pfleghaar spoke briefly on the newly 
inaugurated student movement which she 
is conducting at the University of Chi- 
cago, Northwestern University, and else- 
where. Rev. A. P. Reccord gave an ad- 
dress on “The Dawning of a New Day 
in Religious Education.” Miss Budlong 
described the plans for the better train- 
ing of church-school. teachers in Kala- 
mazoo and in connection with Kalamazoo 
College. Rey. Sidney 8. Robins of Ann 
Arbor summed up the addresses. 

Miss Mary Lawrance, parish assistant 
at Detroit, staged the story of the cure 
of Naaman, under the title of “A Little 
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Maid and a General.” The purpose was 
to show the value of dramatic representa- 
tions of Bible lessons and the possibility 
of making them without previous training. 
Choosing persons at random from the au- 
dience, clothing them in appropriate garb, 
and placing them in their respective po- 
sitions, the characters in the story, King, 
General, attendants, and the little maid 
(brought in on the moment from her 
play) stood before the assembled company, 
representing as in a series of pictures 
the story as it was impressively read by 
Dr. Robins. 


See Advertisement, Last Page 


We do not have to use italics in our 
Christmas offer to make plain the gen- 
erous proposition. 

First the new subscription price, $4 
a year, goes into effect on January 1, 
1921, without other exception than min- 
isters and Post Office Mission workers, 
who will pay $3 a year. So you see, 
a few weeks makes a difference. Up 
to and including December 31, 1920, 
any one may subscribe for the paper 
for one year for $3. If he or she uses 
one of the special offers on the last page 
of this issue, there is a still further 
advantage. 

We are getting responses already in 
numbers! Many persons are subscrib- 


ing for two friends. It is a good thing 
for people to settle the Christmas gift 
early. 

Speaking of the new price of THE 
Recister, the November Pacific Uni- 


tarian says: “It is worth it. May the 
ultimate consumer never miss his dol- 
lar.” Of course, if this were a publica- 
tion in the general field, the price would 
be high. But the paper contains our 
own special spiritual expression, and 
we pay for the peculiar suitable quality 
because we must have these things to 
live our liberal religious lives. We can- 
not get anything like Ture Recisrer 
elsewhere. And all of it is ours for 
eight cents a week! 
Tue Crrcucation Manacer. 


Dated July 1, 1919 


The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Company 
(New York Central Lines) | 
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THe WaysIpE PULPIT 


THANKSGIVING 
Rejoice that our 


fertile fields still 
help to feed this 
hungry world. 


Democracy Always on Trial 


Dr. Melish tells large meeting to cut out the 
departmental idea of life, and make tt one 


Discontent to-day is found not among 
the poor, but in the ranks of workers not 


. living lives of poverty, Rev. Dr. John 


.. 
7 eo 


Howard Melish, rector of the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Brooklyn, N.Y., told 
eight hundred men and women last Sunday 
night at the third of the popular series 
of Sunday evening meetings given under 
the auspices of the Unitarian Laymen’s 
League in Unity House, Boston. 

This discontent, Dr. Melish declared at 
the opening of a stimulating address, has 
been created by our public schools and 
libraries, which are responsible for a 
“moral and intellectual life too big for 
men to live in under certain industrial 
and social conditions.” 

“We say it is irreligion, and that the 
churches should eradicate and suppress 
it,” said Dr. Melish. “What would the Pil- 
grim Fathers say? George Bernard Shaw 
says the purpose of religion is ‘to take the 
revolutionary edge off poverty.’ There is 
no revolutionary edge on poverty. The 
Pilgrims parted with the past and with 
old institutions and dared the wide At- 
lantic. What I am worried about to-day 
is the indifference of the churches to the 
religion of the Pilgrim Fathers.” 

Dr. Melish recalled that his address fell 
upon the three hundredth anniversary of 
the Mayflower Compact. He sketched the 
ideals of those pioneers and estimated as 
their contribution to America of to-day the 
establishment of a commonwealth upon the 
basis of justice and liberty for all, “a 
spiritual democracy.” The forty-one men 
in the hold of the Mayflower, he said, were 
inspired by a vision of a nation-to-be, one 
which bound them to honor God, spread 
the Christian faith, and advance the honor 
of their new country. 

“Will history,” Dr. Melish asked, “when 
it records the achievements and failures 
of this generation, record that America 
to-day has built a palace comfortable be- 
yond all other houses, or a temple unto 
the Lord?” 

Democracy is ever on trial, he declared. 
Democracy, he said, resembles a rainbow 
against a waterfall and ever bright when 
the sun is shining. But to cloud this sun, 
he said, “there are forces at work in 
America, which, if given an opportunity 
for their iniquitous purpose, will send the 
principles we inherit from the Pilgrims 
into history. There are many problems 
demanding attention, among them the 
Negro problem of making the Negro free 
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in more than in name, and the immigrant 
problem. What do they think of us? Are 
cleavages growing up for a class war? 
Are we erecting an aristocracy of wealth 
and the control of the means of produc- 
tion?” 

To avoid this Dr. Melish counselled a 
return to the ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers, 
with whom religion was a primary inter- 
est, a vital part of their lives. The speaker 
deplored the “departmental” life of to-day: 
one person living a political life, a busi- 
ness life, a home life, and a religious 
life that does not intermingle in its 
branches, ‘fa way of living not the ideal 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who wanted a 
political, business, domestic, and religious 


life under the rule of the living word} 


of the living God.” 

“America needs to go back to God,” said 
Dr. Melish, in conclusion, “fas to One who 
co-works with us for the erection of a 
temple, a national life of higher ideals 
of liberty and justice and love. We must 
consecrate ourselves anew, on this day 
of the signing of the Pilgrim Compact, to 
faith in God, in America. Let us not 
despair of democracy.” 

Percy W. Gardner, president of the 
Providence, R.I., chapter of the Laymen’s 
League, chairman of the meeting, com- 
mented upon the progress in civil and re- 
ligious thought in the last three hundred 
years, and said there was a peculiar sig- 
nificance in the present aims of the Uni- 
tarian Laymen’s League in striving to 
carry out the ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers 
by arousing men to the necessity of re- 
ligion in their every-day life and dealings. 


[THROUGHOUT THE CHURCH] 


Notes and Announcements 


The Pacific States Fellowship Committee | 


has issued probationary certificates to 
Thomas L. Kelley, William Clarence Max- 
well, and Elmo Arnold Robinson. Commit- 
tee: Earl M. Wilbur, H. B. Speight, C. A. 
Murdock. 


Meetings and Conferences 
Points for Sunday-school Workers 


The regular autumn meeting of the 
Channing-Murray Sunday-school Confer- 
ence was held in the Unitarian church, 
Barre, Mass., October 14, Rey. Frederic W. 
Smith, minister. Rey. Clifford D. New- 
ton of Gardner gave an address on “The 
Aim of the Sunday-school.” Mr. Newton 
said: “Teach the Bible—but teach more 
than the Bible. Teach that religion em- 
braces all that is included in morality, 
experience, and spirituality. Make the 
young people feel that responsibility rests 
upon them. The test of a Sunday-school 
is not the amount of knowledge the pupils 
acquire, but the amount of concentrated 
effort they put into the thing they do. 
Begin with the cradle roll, and bring the 
child right up through the classes into 
the church, There is such a thing as a 
normal development of the spiritual life. 
What is needed is willing, earnest, un- 
selfish workers.” 

Rey. Robert C. Douthit of Petersham 
said: “Every Sunday-school is worth 
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while. Every Sunday-school teaches 
loyalty, unselfishness, and hope, and these 
are things that stick, and will be of use 
through life.” Rey. Benjamin R. Bulkeley 
gave an eloquent and stirring address on 
“The Puritan Spirit and the. Modern 
Child,” saying that the spirit that was in 
Jesus is the same spirit that is in you 
and me and every child—and more, it is 
the main thing in the life. “One ambition 
of our liberalism is to harness our ener- 
gies to definite things. The spirit of the 
Pilgrims meant definite things. It was the 
spirit of adventure, of conviction, of free- 


Deaths 


An Appreciation 
ANNIE RUSSELL WALL 
1835-1920 

In the death of Annie Russell Wall of New 
Bedford, Mass., at the age of eighty-five, a life 
of great usefulness ceases here. Miss Wall was 
the daughter of William A. Wall, a New Bed- 
ford artist of note, and of Rhobe T. (Russell) 
Wall, descended from John Russell who settled 
in Dartmouth, Mass., # the seventeenth century. 
After passing her early years in New Bedford, 
Miss Wall went to Cambridge to teach and 
later to St. Louis, Mo. She was associated 
with John Fiske, who is said to have remarked 
that he could be as sure of an historical fact 
or date given him by Miss Wall as if he had 
looked it up himself. 

After her return to New Bedford about twenty 
years ago Miss Wall became corresponding sec- 
retary of The Alliance of the First Congre- 
gational Society, an office which she filled most 
acceptably to the end of her life, serving de- 
votedly her own branch and the general Alliance, 
to whose every request she was scrupulously 
alert. Frequent humorous touches enlivened her 
letters and reports. 

A lifelong student of history, general and 
ecclesiastical, with marked literary gifts and 
scholarly habits, Miss Wall gave each year in 
the Unitarian Chapel in New Bedford courses 
of Bible lectures which were far from ordinary 
and were attended by appreciative audiences. 

Possessed of a good mind richly stored, of a 
genial nature, of youthful enthusiasms and wide 
sympathies, Miss Wall lived a life of large and 
generous service, which is held in loving re- 
membrance by her former pupils and her many 
friends and co-workers. 


About Subscription Renewals 
January 1, 1921, and after 


The announcement of the Trustees of 
Tue CHRISTIAN REGISTER INCORPORATED 
says :-— 

After January 1, 1921, the subscrip- 
tion rate will be four dollars; to min- 
isters, three dollars ; to everybody one 
dollar more than at present. Until 
January 1 we will take new subscrip- 
tions and renewals of old subscriptions 
expiring before that date at the old 
rates. 

Many readers have forwarded $3 for 
the renewal of. subscriptions which expire 
after December 31, 1921. In all cases the 
Trustees feel obliged, in fairness, to accept 
such renewals at the rate announced, $4 
a year. A subscription expiring even as 
late as December 31, 1920, is renewable at 
$3; a, subscription expiring as early as 
January 1, 1921, at $4. 
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dom to worship God each according to his 
own conscience. We have outgrown the 
narrowness and intolerance of our fore- 
fathers, but their sincerity, their faithful- 
ness, their willingness to sacrifice time, 
strength, and money for their religion we 
may still aspire to imitate. This Puritan 
spirit is needed especially by the child of 
to-day.” 

Rev. E. B. Young of Athol said that 
liberalism means emphasis on the word 
“religion” instead of the word “liberal.” 
“Religion is more than cosmic force; re- 
ligion binds us to God. Religion strikes 
the note of joy, happiness—and above 
all, sincerity.’ Rey. Francis W. Gibbs 
of Fitchburg gave an illuminating address 
on “Sunday-school Work of To-day.” “The 
weekly preparation of the lesson is abso- 
lutely necessary to teacher and pupil 
alike,” he said, ‘and the teacher must 
be present every Sunday, or the class work 
falters and grows dull. A teacher should 
keep his or her class. linked with the 
Sunday-school as a whole. Teach so that 
the child shall feel in himself that God 
cares for him, that he is indeed exceed- 
ing dear to his Heavenly Father.” He 
also said: “Take your boys and girls out 
into God’s great world and show them 
the glories of the stars by night and of 
the sun by day. Teach them that all 
the workers of the world contribute to 
their well-being. The policeman protects 
their lives and property ; the innumerable 
workers in the mills make it possible for 
them to dress well; the train-men and 
car-men, all at hard labor, make it pos- 
sible for them to get from one place to 
another. Somebody prepares all that they 
have on the table to eat. All these, and 
others, are their brothers.” 

Mrs. Frances L. Wyman of Hubbards- 
ton spoke of the advantage of substitute 
teachers ready to take a class when 
needed. On motion of Rev. H. R. Hubbard 
of Hubbardston a hearty vote of thanks 
was extended to the Barre parish for 
their cordial and generous hospitality, 
and to the speakers, who made this one 
of the most stimulating and helpful con- 
ferences ever held for Sunday-school work- 
ers. Theodora Estelle Hubbard, Secretary. 


Parish News Letters 


Cincinnati Laymen’s League 


CINCINNATI, Onro. — First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John Malick: After the sum- 
mer vacation which Mr. Malick spent at 
the Harvard Summer School, services 
were resumed on September 12. Dr. 
George A. Thayer, pastor emeritus, was 
in Boston, Mass., during the month of 
September. The church is engaged in a 
systematic effort to have a larger per 
cent. of the congregation take upon them- 
selves the responsibilities of church mem- 
bership, and as a result of a letter of in- 
vitation sent out by the board, twenty-six 
new members have already been enrolled. 
The Laymen’s League held its first meet- 
ing on September 29. Dinner was served 
by the ladies of the church. Meetings 
were held October 8 and 14, when Thomas 
Mott Osborne and William L. Barnard 
were the speakers. L. A. Ault, Levi C. 
Goodale, Robert Hilton, and Herbert F. 
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Koch are the local representatives on the 
National Campaign Committee. With all 
the activities of the church this year, the 
purpose is to centre the effort about the 
Sunday-morning church service and church 
attendance. 


San Francisco Anniversary 


San Francisco, Catir.—The First Uni- 
tarian Society, Rev. C. 8S. 8S. Dutton: This 
church, known as the Starr King Church, 
was seventy years old on Wednesday, Oc- 
tober 20. The occasion was celebrated. 
After a reception by the officers of the 
church, at which many of the early mem- 
bers as well as the recent ones were wel- 
comed, there was a brief programme. Dr. 
Lisser, moderator of the church, presided ; 
Charles A. Murdock recalled the pioneer 
days and the founding of the Society; and 
the minister, Mr. Dutton, spoke on the 
outlook. The eyening celebration con- 
cluded with the cutting of a great birth- 
day cake bearing seventy candles. Verses 
for the ceremony were written by Miss 
Clotilde Grunsky and recited by Miss 
Helen Wood. The ceremony was a simple 
but very beautiful thing,—the Younger 


Generation lighting its candle of Truth) 


and Service from the candle of the 
Older Generation. Many photographs and 
sketches of the different church buildings, 
since the founding in 1850 were displayed. 
There were also many interesting old 
papers, among which were the original 
signatures of the twenty-five founders. 


Personals 


Rev. Howard Charles Gale of Norwell, 
Mass., has accepted a call to the First 
Parish Church in Beverly, Mass., to begin 
January 1, 1921. 


Prof. William S. Morgan of the Pacific 
Unitarian School is lecturing every Sun- 
day morning in the Oakland church to 
an adult Sunday class on international 
relations, tracing the development of in- 
ternational law and all the forces which 
have made for world co-operation. The 
a eae 


THE{COMMITTEE on Visual Instruction of the 
Department of Religious Education wishes to 
get into communication with churches and 
schools of any denomination that have intro- 
duced moving pictures or are planning to do 
so. Any information or suggestions in regard 
to the most satisfactory installations, the titles 
of appropriate film pictures, or other matters 
of interest or importance will be gladly received. 
Replies may be sent to the Secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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meeting is at ten o’clock. The lowest num- 
ber present was fifty. Recently there were 
eighty. These lectures began in Septem- 
ber. 


A. U. A. Acknowledgments 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS of the American 
Unitarian Association :— 


Already acknowledged..............5 $1,783.41 
Oct. 1. Society in Charlestown, N.H. 26.00 
2. George J. Miller, Mankato, 
ANN 5.55 3%. Holst ol Seere lee I hee 4.00 
14. North Church, Salem, Mass... 50.00 
19. Society in Warwick, Mass.... 14.00 
22. Associate Members.......... 12.00 
25. K. 8. Wood, Boyne City, Mich. 6.00 
30. Max E. Gold, Gary, Ind..... 3.00 
30. Society in Bernardston, Mass. 35.57 
RECHIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN 
SUNDAY SCHOOL SOCIETY 
Oct. 11. Income of invested funds.... 1,000.00 
30. Levi Holt, Windsor Locks, 
GOnn. s sis .ccee a oes Beem eee 5.50 
$2,939.48 


Henry M. Wittrams,. T'reasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Housekeeper: “Do you love children?” 
Applicant: “It all depends on the wages, 
ma’am !”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


“T am almost baked. I have been shut 
up in a close, stuffy room for two hours.” 
“What was going on?” “A meeting of our 
Fresh Air Society.” 


Mother with young son, in a toy shop: 
“Haven’t you any sets with Pullman cars? 
I’m sure my Clarence would never be 
happy playing with common day-coaches.” 
—Life. 


There had been a difference of opinion 
in the preacher’s family, and youthful 
Elizabeth thought that she had received 
the worst of it. So at prayer-time she 
was resentful and unhappy, but she went 
through her usual petitions. ‘“O Lord,” 
she finally prayed, “make all the bad 
people good. And, God, if you can, please 
make all the good people nice.”—World 
Outlook. 


“A colored soldier, returning to the South- 
ern town whence he had been whisked by 
Uncle Sam, and bearing a decoration on 
his manly chest, was the cynosure for all 
the dusky belles of the place. “What dat 
you got pinned on you?” asked one. 

*ain’t nothin’ but jes’ a little ol’ crow de 
gurry.” “How come? Ain’t no how come. 
Dey jes’ gives it me fer lettin’ a French 
ossifer kiss me.”—American Legion Weekly. 


He had fallen through the coal-hole. It 
was a quiet street. He called for help in 
vain. Meanwhile the pain increased until 
he almost fainted. He opened his eyes to 
find an old gentleman regarding him. 
‘Dear me!” said the kind-hearted pedes- 
trian. ‘Have you fallen through the coal- 
hole?” “Not at all,” replied the man, try- 
ing to smile. “As you seem to be inter- 
ested, I will tell you what happened. I 
chanced to be in here when they built 
the pavement round me!’—Weekly Tele- 
graph. 


A captain in the merchant marine who 
received much commendation for his won- 
derful courage and endurance during the 
war was asked to address a meeting in 
the West, at which Hx-President Taft was 
the chief speaker. Mr. Taft spoke first 
and at considerable length, and when he 
had finished the audience rose, almost to 
a man, to leave the building. The chair- 
man sprang to his feet, rushed to the edge 
of the platform, and called excitedly: 
“Come back and take your seats. Come 
back, every one of you. This man went 
through hell for us during the war, 
and it is up to us now to do the same 
for him.” 


There was a man named Smith. When- 
ever he met a stranger, on the first. pos- 
sible occasion he always said, “I am Smith, 
the man who came through the Galveston 
flood.” Most people appeared to be deeply 
impressed by this information, and when 
he died and went to heaven St. Peter’s 
interest in the Galveston flood convinced 
him that his exploit would be a fruitful 
topic of conversation in the heavenly man- 
sions. But one day he met a strange old 
man who listened to his account of him- 
self with a bored air, and made no com- 
ment. ‘Why, you don’t seem to under- 
stand,” Smith said. “Who are you?’ “I 
am Noah,’ the elderly man answered 
wearily. 


“Dat. 


Streets. 
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UNITARIAN SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY—$10,000— 


CHURCHES, Alliances, and generous individuals 
gave ten thousand dollars last year for our 
annual pension. 


RESULT—59 ministers receive a $300 pen- 
sion this year—the largest we have ever paid. 


GIVE US the same amount this year so we 
can pay $300 for the second time. 


Judge James P. Parmenter, Pres., Rev. Robert 
S. Loring, Sec., Rev. Harold G. Arnold, Treas., 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 
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Jenxrw Lioyp Jonzs, Editor 1880-1918 
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Editors 
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Church Announcements 


ALL SOULS CHURCH, ROXBURY, corner of 
Warren Street and Elm Hill Avenue. Evening service 
at 7.30. Preacher, Rev. Miles Hanson. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and School 

Rev. Howard N.. Brown, D.D., minister, 
Service, 10.45 a.m. Choruschoir of male voices. Sun- 
day, November 28, Dr. Brown will preach, 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning ser- 
vice at 11. Vesper service Gt the seats free) at 4. 
Church school at 9.45 a.m. The church is open daily 
from 9 until 4. 


FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner of 
Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. Charles E, 
Park, D.D., minister. Service at 10.30 a.m. Sun- 
day-schoo] at 9.45 a.m. This church is open daily from 
9to5. All welcome. 


FIRST CHURCH IN ROXBURY, Eliot Square. 
Church school at 10 A.M., in Putnam’s Chapel. 
Morning service at 11 o’clock. Sunday, November 28, 
preacher, Rev. Paul Griswold Macey of the Eliot Con- 
gregational Church. Subject, ‘The Haven under the 
Hill.” Evening service at 7.30 in All Souls Church. 


UNITY HOUSE. On Sunday evening, November 
28, the meeting will be addressed by W. E. Wrather of 
Dallas, Tex., on ‘‘The Inspirations of Citizenship.” 
There willbe the usual excellent musical programme, 
beginning promptly at 7.45. Those desiring scats 
will find it advisable to come early. All welcome. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The Old 
North), corner of Beacon Street and Audubon Road. 
Beacon Street-Reservoir cars passthe door. Rev. Eu- 
gene Rodman Shippen, minister. Church school, 9.45 
A.M. Professional teachers. Morning service at 11. 
Sermon by the minister. Chorus choir under Mr. 
Thompson Stone. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630), Meeting House Hill, Rev. Harry Foster 
Burns, minister, will preach. Mr. Malcolm Lang, Or- 
ganist and Musical Director. Church service at 11 a.m. 
Church school at 9.45. Kindergarten at 11. Cordial 
welcome to visitors. Take Dorchester Tunnel car to 
pal! Square, then surface car to Meeting House 

ill. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of Jersey 
and Peterborough Streets. Rey. Abraham M. Rihbany, 
minister. Church service at 11 a.m. Sermon by the 
minister, “Fathers and Sons in the American Common- 
wealth.” Collection for the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches. Service in memory of Miss Annette P. 
Rogers at 4 P.M., to which all friends are invited. Dis- 
ciples School at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11, Bible 
class at 10.15. 
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iti Great improvements in annuity con- 
Annuities tracts. For rates, write (oiviny date 
of birth) to George H. Young, 50 Congress 
Street, Boston, or Dedham, Mass. 


PINE RIDGE CAMP, AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Actually ’mid the pines. Ideal place for out- 
door life in winter. Main ‘house and eabins 
with sleeping-porches. Modern improvements. 
Pure water. Bxcellent table. Rates moderate. 
Open all the year. Write Miss Sanborn or Miss 
Crocker, Aiken, South Carolina. 


THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Address inquiries to 
HENRY HALLAM SAUNDERSON 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Department of Publicity 
American Unitarian Association 


Educational 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
For booklet address West Newton, Mass, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass, 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The MacDuffie School for Girls 


Springfield, Mass. Ample grounds for sports 
College, General, Special and Housecraft Courses 
Principals : 

John MacDuffie, Ph.D., Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B. 


When patronizing our advertisers, please mention THm RNGISTHR 
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1164 a The Christian Register 


Christie Offer for Everybody! 


HE CHRISTIAN REGISTER announces a series of special subscription and book offers for Christmas. 
Through the co-operation of THz Bracon Press we have been fortunate in securing readable books 

which are in constant demand. 

In connection with these books, we suggest a yearly subscription to THm RmeGisTER as a Christmas gift 
for a friend. 

A reader whose subscription is renewable before January 1, 1921, may send his renewal instead of a new 
subscription. 

A reader whose subscription is renewable on or after January 1, 1921, may add $1.00 to the listed offers. 

Here is our Christmas offer, lasting until December 31, 1920,—a choice of a number of excellent books, 
together with a subscription to Tur RuaisTEr, at a good discount, in such combinations as afford our readers 
exceptional opportunities. 

A card of presentation inscribed with the name of the giver of Tur ReaisTER will be sent to the recipient 
in each case, if desired. 
Special Special 
Offer i Special Offer i Special 

No. Price No. i Price 
The Christian Register..........00 4 The Christian Register ....s..3..00-- 
The Creed of Epictetus by U. G. B. ! 
PIERCE, PhD. BDL id | Sere ee 1. $5.00 oS ae ee merece wis 
Sons of the Puritans Be Various College and the Man ie Diva $5.00 
Authors. . veeeees 1.50 Sting Jonpan:. ). (pa iS 


The Christian Register.............. : The Little Child at the Breakfast 
Table by Witiram C. GANNETT .75 


Daughters of the Puritans by Srru 
Curtis BEACH.. 


The First Church in Prncacl by The Christian Register 
JOHN  CUCKSON onc -be set 1.2 


see eee we wee eee 


The Call of the Twentieth one 
The Christian Register.............: : by Davip STARR JORDAN. . .. 1.00 


- The Thought of God in Hymns and Apples of Gold by Ciara Diese 
Poems by FrepErick L. HosMER Brana it: SRR. Waeae eee: 
and WiLLiAM C. GANNETT...... . 1.35 : 

The Origin and Character of the OND UE. o ee avons 0h. $0 fy haste 
Bible by J. T. SuNDERLAND..... 1.50 


The Christian Register.............. 


We Believe by Paut REvERE FROTH- 
INGHAM. ‘ Teor ss no Ce CRT oss é $5.00 7 From Bondage to Liberty in Reli- $5.00 


The Soul of the Bible, edited by gion by Grorcx T. AsHLEY..... 
U. G. B. Pierce (Leather Edi- Behold a Sower! by M. Louisz C. 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER will be glad to give prices for any combination of books with THE REGISTER, 
not indicated in the grouping above. 


SPECIAL CHRISTIAN REGISTER RENEWAL OFFERS 


Special List Special Special List Special 
ffer Price | Price Offer Price Price 


The Christian Register—New Sub- The Christian Register—New Sub- 
SCrIPTON: a erecta see ee ee : SCTUPLION 2%) .1s sab ane atte ee ee 


The Christian Register.............. 


Renewal of an old subscription which . Renewal of a subscription which ex- 
expires before January 1, 1921... 3.00 pires on or after January 1, 1921 4.00 


Detach order form and forward to THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
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Gentlemen,—Enclosed find. + 5.2 .\.0..... 0.0 kee i ab Offer sN0:.2eamele ee 
to the ) address 


( addresses stated below. 


1 LEB! RR a ee 0) 9" be Name of sender (if different).................... 
mee ho eA eee Street. 02th. 25 ols ae a 
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